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TALES OF EASTERN ROMANCE. 


HADJEE MEER MEERZA; 
THE LAMB WITH THE LION’S HEART. 


Hapset Meer Meerza—or, as he was called among his brother 
shepherds, from his remarkable gentleness and courage, ** The Lamb 
with the Lion’s Heart’—was a simple shepherd, herding his flocks 
on the beautiful plain which spreads itself along under that famous 
mountain, Ararat; and a very merry and happy fellow he was, and 
known and loved, that pastoral country round, for his good-humoured 
gies, his imperturbable gentleness, and his stout heart. He was 
not a native of the district where he fed his flocks, for he was born 
in the little village of Humamloo, which lies in the valley of the 
same name, on the boundary of Persia, where it meets the frontier 
of the gigantick realms of Russia. But, having been hired by old 
Abdvol Allee, (the wealthiest flock-holder of the country-region 
around Erivan,) in one of his journeys, as his chief shepherd, he quit- 
ted his own pleasant valley, and followed his master and his sheep into 
the plains on the other side of the heights of Aberan, which sepa- 
rated him from his own beloved valley—his own humble home— 
and his old widowed mother, who still lived happily in her adopted 
Humaml surrounded by her children and their children—one 
member oY her fold only being a straggler, the merry Meer Meerza. 
But as she heard from him, and heard that he did well, she was 
happy to let him live estranged from her, knowing that, when he 
had enriched himself, he would return, and bless the evening of her 
life with his affection: for she knew that her favourite son, Meerza, 
loved nothing so much in the world as his good mother, his rude 
home, and his brethren. 

Having passed three summers in the plains, the shepherd longed 
again to see his native valley; and, having obtained from the good 
Abdool permission to depart, the old man, who loved him as his son, 
loaded him with gifts, and sent him rich away ; and away he went 
upon his journey, rejoicing One care only lay heavily on his head, 
bat did not weigh upon his heart; for he knew that he would be as 
welcome at his home in Humamloo, if he brought nothing back but 
his good spirits and his shepherd's crook, as if he returned with a 
caravan of wealth which he could call his own. In passing from the 
plains of Erivan, he had to journey over the wild, rocky heights of 
Aberan—a desolate region which had long been the terrour of rich 
wavellers ; for it was the hunting-p!ace of the most ferocious of rob- 
bers, the terrible Caussim Al Kadjer, who had detied the soldiers of 
the great Shah Abbas to take him, and therefore mocked at the puny 
efforts of the peasantry to hunt him down: the country people, ac- 
cordingly, gave him up, and let him prey upon whom he listed ; for 
they had grown to think him invulnerable by human hands, and that 
he bore a charmed life. All that the dwellers did on either side of 
rocky Aberan, was to warn the travellers of whom thev had to meet, 
and how to meet him—if they loved their lives, to let him levy toll, 
and then they might pass safely. His strength and prowess had 
spread such a dread of him the country round, that it was believed 
no single man, nor any number of men, could overmatch him Had- 
jee Meer went not away unwarned—but he heeded it nothing. He 
was told that it was in vain to arm himself, unless he could wield 
the weapon (with as mighty an arm) of the great hero of Persian 
story, Roostum Beg himself. That weapon and that arm only could 
ve the safeguard of him who had to contend with a robber of such 
tiger-like stealthiness, and, when that failed, and he had missed his 
spring upon his prey, of such terrible strength and unsubduable cou- 
nge as Caussim Al Kadjer—** The Blood-lover,” as he was called 
Hadjee Meer laughed, however, when they sought to alarm him ; 
for as he was young, strong, and had some conceit of his good 
courage, “If he was to be conquered,” he said, “it should not 
be by fear, which slays so many, but hy superiour prowess.” No- 
thing but being beaten, and that soundly, should convince him that 
he could be beaten. ‘And leave me to know when I have had 
enough of blows to satisfy me that I am beaten,” said the stout- 
hearted shepherd. ‘*A hundred blows, on body and brow, are 
enough for me: when I have had them fairly counted down, I give 

p the bargain, unless a few more will decide it on both sides, and 
then it is as well to strike on till the affair is settled, and the bar- 
gain struck.” 

It was in a small caravanserai or house of entertainment for tra- 
vellers, on the Persian side of the heights of Erivan, that Hadjce 
Meer had halted before he bad made his ascent. The dealers in 
cattle, and traders in black lamb and sheep skins, and merchant-ad 
venturers of Cashmere shawls, cloths and stuffs called variously 
cussabs, aleejahs, tafetas, kudduks, culumears, peerahun shahees, 
or king's shirts.) carpets of Herat and Ispahan, velvets of Cashan 
and Tabreez, and other silken, woollen, and linen goods, rested 
here with him; for it was the day Jumah, the Mohammedan sab- 
bath, on which it is not lawful to trade, and, if it can be avoided, to 
travel. Hadjee Meer was known to many of the merchants, who 
loved him for his pure simplicity of heart, his honest nature, and un- 
vexable good humour; and as there are jokers in all countries, and 
matter for mirth—thank heaven '—al] over the face of the earth, 
the Hadjee’s daring journey alone over the hill of Aberan, served 
their turn, and kept the mouths of the Mohammedans im a roar 
Though forty sets of chaps and as many beards wagged at him, and 
grave Mussulmans rolled over on their carpets in uncontrollable 
laughter at poor Meer Meerza’s foolish bravery, which one of the 
therant story-tellers of the country had taken for his theme, and 
Was setting in all the lights of ludicrousness; and though a brace 
of sedately sour mvollahs, or priests, and three fakeers, or mendi- 
cant fanaticks, who sat at opposite corners of the divan, apart from 


all the travellers, could not smoke their kalleeoons without spitting 
and sputtering as the jesting went on, in spite of their habitual gra- 
vity, poor Meer bore up good-humouredly, laughed as loud as the 
best, and now and then contributed his joke to swell the uproar to 
the highest. There was but one voice there which deprecated the 
unfairness of sv much merriment being enjoyed at the sole expense 
of one. This was a brother shepherd, who knew that Meer Meer- 
za's bravery was no empty boast; and when a cowardly Kermaneze, 
presuming upon his safety where more than forty beards seemed 
pitted against one, carried his mockery beyond a jest, by emptying 
his pipe-ashes ito a bow! of mass, which Meer Meerza was lapping 
up, the brother shepherd cried out to the insolent Kerman trader, 
* Beware, thou mocker, at whose beard thou throwest dirt! The 
shepherd-boy who has brained a lion in his fold at a blow, and hug- 
ged the breath out of a bear, is no plaything for such a scraper-up 
of dirt as thou art, thou puny reed of a man—thou poor choubeen ! 
Beware, I sav!” ‘The Kermaneze no sooner heard these things, 
than, pulling his legs from under him, and rapidly working his heels 
against the ground, he shuffled off on his haunches, and took sanc- 
tuary with the Moollahs: at which proof of his discretion there was 
a burst of merriment, and afterwards much murmuring of contempt 
From this moment the jesting turned from Hadjeer Meer to the 
poor shrinking trader: the Hadjee sat respected, finished his miss 
in peace, and, that despatched, filled up his kalleeoon, and settled 
coinfortably ‘down to a bowl of the lawful maw-ul-hyat, a spint 
which the Faithful will drink ull they are drunk, because it is not 
the forbidden—wine. The sun being now down, and the sabbath 
ended, enjoyment had its fill, ull smoke, and opium, and lusty 
draughts, and, lastly, sleep came over all the travellers, and, one af- 
ter another, they sunk into repose, even where they sat squatted on 
the floor. 

At sunrise Meer Meerza waked punctually as a shepherd wakes, 
and shaking himself up, throwing his wallet on his back, and grasp- 
ing a sturdy staff to steady his steps in the stony high places, and, 
if need were, to defend the little store of wealth with which he was 
travelling to bless his good old mother, he set forward on his day- 
long, dreary journey. ‘The few who were awake when he departed 
bade him good cheer, and gave him “the blessing of the Prophet” 
for his protection. ‘The good-humovured shepherd, laughing at their 
fears for him, then went his way, as light of heart and of foot as 
cheerfulness, youth, strength, and a good conscience could render 
him. And so, during the first five hours of his journey, he trudged 

‘merrily along, now breaking the silence of the solitude around him 
with snatches of shepherds’ songs ; and now pausing for a minute 
to gaze reverently upon the sun—admire the wildness of the scenery 
—pick up a mountain-flower—listen to the twittering of the passing 
birds, and watch their rapid flight 

Thus amused, some hours of the day passed uncounted away, 
and it was noon ere he felt hungry and weary ; for ere he started 
he had swallowed a score or two of dates, a fruit so strength-sus- 
taining, that many an eastern traveller will journey on from sunrise 
to sunset and want no other food. Not so our traveller, He had 
a shepherd's appetite, which the fresh-mountain-air made tiger-keen 
He looked around him, therefore, for a sheltered spot where he 
might rest awhile, and this he found—a nook among the dark-blue 
rocks which wildly spread the heights of Aberan, near which a 
little mountain rivulet ran brawling and wrangling with the im- 
peding stones. There, throwing himself on the ground, he opened 
his well-packed-wallet, and rammaged ont some coarse but sweet 
bread, a flasket of goat’s milk, and a second flasket, which he had 
stuffed with the bair of the same dog which had bitten him at the 
caravanserai. Having eaten heartily, and drunk up his goat's milk, 
and still feeling thirsty, be laid his lips to the mountain-stream, and 
drew up a long draught of its delicious waters. ‘* Water is not so 
sweet as goats’ milk, nor so strong as maw-ul-hyat,” said the shep- 
herd, wiping his mouth upon his rough, coarse kabba, or humble 
vest, ‘but it will do very well till they abound.” And so saying, 
he turned to flask the second, and took a quaiifying dram. 

Cheerful and refreshed, he now resumed his way, and, in another 
hour, approached the spot which the robber was said most to hannt 
It was then, and not till then, that he felt an undefinable dread— 
not fear, but some feeling next of kin to it—steal gradually over 
him. ‘“* The air of these heights is cold,’ said Hadyee Meer, “ or 
else the water, which I drink too freely, has clulled me, for I feel 
as if winter searched my poor kabba through; and he shivered, 
and muttered ** La-:lah-he-tl-ullah !" Poor Hadjee! the dread of 
danger, which makes cowards of the strong at heart, who yet, when 
danger comes, can meet it firmly, had got fast hold upon his fancy, 
and made his strength to tremble and his warm blood to turn water- 

Suspense is ever more terrible than certainty. He halted a 

and, faras the eye could 


cold 
few momente, and looked around him ; 
reach, no living thing—not even a wild bird 
near Loneliness itself ts an mnspirer of dread ; 
pectation of some danger is added, the heart may well shrink, if it 
do not faint. Again he set forward, singing a shepherd's song as he 
went; his song was. however, often interrupted by serious pauses 
of romination: but these gave place, at last, to his old natural cheer 
fulness and stoutness of heart, and his singing was as loud and as 
light as ever. ‘Thoughts of the robber. however, still haunted him, 
and recurred the more serionsiy the higher he mounted the steep 
path which wound over the hills * This goat-path ts precipitor s.”" 
murmured he, breathing laboriously, **and might put the stoutest 
lungs at a goat's gallop!” and he halted again, to recover his breath 
He still deceived himself: it was apprehension, and not the steep- 
ness of the path. which made him pant and respire so trregularly 
And now he had reached the rugged head of that hill which he 
had so often gazed upon with wonder at the home-door of his child- 
hood ; and being weary with the toilsome ascent, he flung himself 


appeared, distant or 
and when the ex 


on the ground, and once more unbuckling his wallet, drew forth a 
second dole of bread, swallowed it with ravenous hunger, and washed 
it down with a long draught at flask the second. Home being now 
in sight, and his body refreshed, his spirits mounted up as high again 
as they were low; and he laughed and was merry when he turned 
his eves towards the beloved valley of Humamloo. His dread was 
gone : sO, springing upon his feet, he set forward on his descent, and 
wantonly amused himself, as he went almost headlong down the 
heights, by striking with his staff at every stone and sturdy shrub 
which came in his way, tll one half of it was shivered into splinters ; 
and as often as he struck a more than common blow he cried, * By 
the beard of my father, thus would I beat Caussim Al Kadyer'!" — 

He had now entered upon a dreary path, overhung with lofty 
pines, which darkened the ground with their thick masses of dusky 
foliage, and threw a solemn, shadowy dreariness around. Huge 
rounded pebbles made his steps uncertain, and giving way as he 
trod upon them, sometimes threw him down, to the bruising of many 
a bone. Gigantick blocks of porphyry jetted overhead, or lay dis- 
orderly around, looking like the vast remains of some old mountain- 
altar of the Fire-Worshippers. It was a wild and melancholy scene, 
and he felt its awfulness creep over him. Again he rallied, and 
again plied his staff on the nght hand and on the left, till, just as he 
was about half spent with his sport, at one blow so great a portion 
of it was broken off, that he had but three strong feet of it left in his 
hand. Half vexed at his folly in thus disarming himself, he struck 
at a huge stone in humorous spite, and again cried aloud, “ And 
thus would | beat the bones of Caussim Al Kadjer !” 

A giant figure, which looked black as a sable bear, in the dark- 
ness made by the sycamores, started up instantly from behind the 
block of stone, and with a growl, which sounded more like that of 
a beast than the voice of man, cried, ** Wouldst thou!” 

** Even as [ said,” answered Meer Meerza, briskly, and net at all 
startled by the sudden interposition; but when he lifted his eves, 
and beheld who it was that had spoken, his hand clutched convul- 
sively the poor fragment of his staff, and he felt that now he had 
need of the original whole, and another weapon to boot, to stand up 
for him. Fora moment he quailed, and in the next he felt assured ; 
for the danger he had dreaded stood before him, and he had not to 
meet it—it was there ; and he made up his mind, and strung up his 
strong sinews to meet it like the shepherd who, among shepherds, 
was known as * The Lion-hearted Lamb.” 

“T take not somuch beating as thou hast valiantly bestowed upon 
my stock and stone representatives,” said Al Kader, with a surly 
sort of humour 

** Bismillah! Art thou to say how much? 
when | bestow a cudgelling,” sau the shepherd 
have all, have none, in the name of the prophet!” 

* How, then, shall we agree’ | am unwilling to take so much, 

and thou art unwilling to give less—say we shall decide it thus: | 
will take as many blows as thou canst give me, and thou shalt take 
two of mine in return. Is ita bargain’ If so, let us fall to, and 
do thou keep the reckoning. Come, I will begin! Score thou one!” 
And saying this, the robber set upon Hadjec Meer with a staff six 
feet in length, and of a thickness which made him wince to look at 
it. He parried the blow, however, which else would have laid him 
sprawling ; and a second was coming, when he leaped aside, and 
exclaimed, ** Caussim Al Kadyer'—for thou art he, and none other 
—giant as thou art, and terrible as thou art to men, had I but a 
weapon such as thine, | would make thee to keep the reckoning on 
But look at my staff—it is a straw '" 
None shall report of Al Kadjer that he 
took a fair antagonist at a vantage! Here, take my staff,’ and he 
threw it to the shepherd; “for I have its brother; and, should 
these fail, deadher weapons to wind up the quarrel!" and stooping 
behind a block of stone, he produced a staff in all respects like to 
the other. 

Hadjee Meerza unstrapped his wallet. deposited it behind a pine, 
and, being now fairly armed, he shifted his ground, and chose en 
open spot, where the stems of the trees were so far apart, that his 
staff might fiv freely round hix head; and, planting his foot firmly, 
awaited the assault. The next hit was sgam the robber's. and had 
the shepherd failed to ward it off, he would have bitten the dust 
He then put in a blow; but, as his foot slipped in delivering it, it 
fell so feebly, that Caussim smiled in scorn at such boy's play, and 
said, ** We are not a match, shepherd, for thou strikest wearily !"’ 

replied Meer Meerza, * 1 am weary, for I have 
and flung so much of my strength away npon 


I never give less 
* If thou wilt not 


thy bones! 
* Ho! sayest thou so’ 


** Sooth to sav,” 
journeyed so far, 
steck and stone Al Kadyers, that now I have to deal with Al Kadjer 
himself, | am but as a child '” 

* By the sacred mouth of the Prophet, that is honest’ I will not 
take advantaye of thy weariness,” cred Al Kadjer 

* Take it, if thou canst,” cred the Hadjee, put on his mettle 

* Thou dost not fear me, then 

“| fear nothing that wears a beard,” replied Meerza 
gazed at his young anta 


demanded Caussiim 
Hearmg this confidence, the robber 
gonist. and having surveved him from head to foot, and duly con 
sidered his bodily capatulines, he said, “ What art thou’ 
A shepherd in Erivan 

* Art honest 7” 

“7 trast | am 
shepherd's fold,' 

« Ah, a glorious robber was spoiled when thou wert made a simple 
keeper of sheep '" erie d Al Kadjer 

Meer Meerza laughed, and said, “ Haply ; but who shall murmur 
at his fate’ NotI. I am content to be honest and right of heart.” 

“ Thy name’ 

“* Meer Meerza, youngest son of old Allee Meerza, now with the 
dead, of the valley of Hamamloo !" 


I never yet stole a lamb from a neighbouring 
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“ Bismillah ! What, and art thou indeed a son of the double- 
jointed iron-master of the valley !”’ 

“No other man’s son. My mother said so, and my father be- 
lieved her; for, as she ever respected the Prophet, she spake the 
words of truth.” 

“ Allee Meerza, saidst thou’ DoT live’ He was a man! 
Bismillah! We have no men like him in these latter days! His 
hand was a smith’s hammer! Sacred be the dust upon his grave !” 

“Thou knewest my father, then?” 

‘« By the Prophet, yea! Allee Meerza was indeed aman! He 
could handle sword, spear, or staff! Ere I took up his trade, he 
broke two of my bones in a caravanserai quarrel.” 

“[T inherit his bones,” said the Hadjee, with a significant laugh. 

“Sacred be his memory!” cried the rubber. ‘* And thou art 
journeying to thy home! And what may that wallet of thine contain!” 

“ Some twenty tomauns, sooth to say, which I am carrying as a 
tribute of piety to my poor mother, with half-a-dozen black lamb- 
skins, and four kid-skins, for her winter comforting.” 

** A pious son!” cried the robber, and he sighed heavily. The 
shepherd started at hearing a sigh from such a bosom! Caussim, 
after a struggle with his conscience, added, “ By the head of my 
father, I reverence thee! ‘Thou art a brave, and good, and pious son 
of double-jointed Allee! And to show thee how I love thee is 
— and he was silent for a time as if his better nature was contending 
with his rapacious habits, ‘* ——-give mea teath portion of thy store, 
as tribute, and go thy ways.” 

“ Not I!” cried the Hadjee. ‘ What thou seekest to have, thou 
must take it in despite of this strong arm, and this good staff!" 

“ Bravely said!” cried Caussim ;” “ I love thee more and more! 
The poor wretches | have battled with hitherto were half beaten 
before a blow was struck on either side; but thoun——come, thou 
shalt sup with me, and drink with me; and after that, if we must 
fight, we will fight fairly, like friends. ‘The wager shall be for two 
tomauns. If I win, thou shalt count them down: if I lose, I will 
pay thee down the same. Follow me !” 

** Have I looked upon the tomb of the Prophet, and polluted and 
blinded mine eyes since,” demanded the Hadjee, ** that thou think- 
est to lure me into such a pitfall!” 

“ True, men of my calling,” said the robber, “are to be doubted ; 
but I mean thee fairly.” 

“« Well, then, a match be it ; but, look thou, no tricks when I have 
laid down my staff!” said Meer Meerza 

“Ah, if thou still doubtest me, take both weapons into thine 
hands,” and he threw his seeond staff to the shepherd: * And now, 
behold, I am unarmed !" 

“ Well,” said the Hadjee, “for a robber, that looks honest! I 
will trust in thee !” 

“ Follow me, then,” commanded Caussim, and the shepherd did, 
undoubting. 

* He led him but a little way, when, coming to a rocky recess, he 
entered it, while Meer Meerza loitered at the door, and unmediately 
he handed out abundance of fruits, a plentiful portion of recently- 
roasted kid, and, lastly, a couple of tlaskets of the unforbidden 
maw-ul-hyat. These he afterwards spread upon the ground, and 
invited the Hadjee to fall to. He did not require twice bidding, 
for he looked as ravenously on these dainties as if his eyes had an 
appetite independent of his stomach. ‘The shepherd was about to 
fill his mouth, when the robber, to his astonishment, interrupted him 
by crying, “Give Allah and the Prophet thanks, my sou, before 
thou eatest, for these their mercies!” 

“ Why, thou presumptuous hypocrite ! cried the Hadjee : * Darest 
thou give thanks to Allah and his Prophet for these good things, 
which thou hast violently taken, haply from the poor, with blows and 
blood? Dost thank Allah that thou art a villain—the Prophet, that 
thou art powerful to shed blood! I dare not be so wickedly profane 
J shall thank no giver of this food but he from whom it was forced 
away.” 

Al Kadjer knit his dark brows—as the shepherd sternly kept his 
eyes upon him, he seemed to blush—and sullenly he sat reproved 
From that moment the robber was morally conquered. The shep- 
herd now fell to; and, after a time, Al Kadjer shook off his uneasy 
thoughts, and began to eat, in silence. 

* Excellent kid-flesh, by the holy mouth of the Prophet! Who 
caters for thee?” cried the Hadjee, smacking his lips at the first 
mouthful, and then cramming in lump after lump, large enough to 
have choked a man with moderate dimensions of throat 

** Who caters forme! ‘Those who fear me, feed me.” 

“Then, by the bowels of the sacred camel, it is better to be 
feared than loved. And this flasket—by the lips of an honest man, 
you robbers of men-—" 

“What !"" cred Caussim 
own door!” 

“ Well, then, you shepherds of men have better notions of the 
luxuries of life than we poor dwellers of the valley, when we dream 
of them, and know no more of their sweet sinfulness. I ama shepherd 
and kidherd, too ; but muttons and kids are dainties too delicate for 
my mean mouth: my masters know what kids and muttons are, 
and it is my business to see that they get them in good condition 
and in due season; but as for me—Bismillah! who am I, that I 
should have a mouth '” 

“ Rob, then, as I do!" counselled Al Kadjer, 

* Vea, become a lion, and ravage flocks and folds, to have every 
man’s hand against me’ Nay, by the Prophet, nay!” cried the 
simple shepherd. 

** Every man's hand, as thou knowest, has been uplifted against 
me, and, thou seest, has done me little mischief hitherto. When 
they have lifted their right arm, mine was always raised at the same 
moment, and fell the heaviest,” vauntingly cried Al Kadjer 

* That was yesterday : to-day, or to-morrow, a mightier arm may 
be lifted up against thee, and what then!” quoth the shepherd 

“Why, I have lived to-day, and many yesterdays !"’ exulted the 
robber. ** What more wilt thou have lived when thy flocks are folded 
by another shepherd '” 

** T shall have lived well,” said the shepherd, humbly 

* Tush!” cried Al Kadjer, angrily. ** Good Moollah [or priest] 
Meer Meerza,” he added, with a sneer, “thou dost not drink !” 

* But I will, and that thirstily'’’ said the Hadjee, smiling at his 
sarcasm : * Here's to thy beard! The grace of the Prophet fall on 
it like a fragrant oil!*’’ And he bowed to his rude host, and drank 

And so for some time the antagonists sat beard to beard, chatting 
and chinking flaskets together. ‘The Hadjee, as merry as a bird, 
talked ull he langhed, and laughed till he crowed; but he failed not 
to observe that the higher his good humour mounted, the more 
grave and serious grew the robber. Al Kadjer, in his turn, regarded 
the happy face of Meer Meerza, while it brightened up with mirth, 





* wouldst thou stone my dog at mine 


|! as if he had not seen such an expression of cheerfulness and inward || 
|| peace for many moons. 


a 


He had been accustomed to see faces agi- 
tated with fear, resentment, and abhorrence: the sight of a face 
looking happy and unfearing in his presence was new to him; and 
the Hadjee sometimes paused in his mirth to read the troubled 
thoughts in his, written as plainly as holy texts in the leaves of the 
sacred Koran. But these ineffectual glimpses of his better nature soon 
vanished, and all was darkness in his countenance ; and again he 

‘read in his brow that, notwithstanding his unusual sociality, the 

| robber was a robber still, and meant not to forego his prize, if he 
might win it. He again returned to his old demand of a tenth of all | 
he had ; but the stout shepherd would not hear of it for a moment. | 
** Was my father a worm,” cried he, “that thou thinkest to tread} 
upon me so easily? No—a bargain is a bargain. One of us twain 
is to lose two tomauns—I care not which: so, as the day declines, 
the sooner we decide it the better.” 

* Well, even as thou wilt!” said Al Kadjer: “I am in a good 
humour this day, or thou wouldst not have thy will thus frowardly 
I honour thy father, and I respect thy courage, Hadjee! Some 
wealthy coward shall reward my moderation to-morrow.” 

Thus saying, the old robber arose from the ground, and the shep-| 
herd leaped up also, as nimbly as an antelope. “ Is it to be the old 
weapon !”’ asked the former. The Hadjee nodded assent. ** Well,” 
added the old man, “I'll humour thee. This has been a white day 
with me, for I have done no evil work in it; and I care not if I 
finish it in sport. Take thy ground! And now thy guard, good 
Hadjee !”” 

The shepherd lacked not his reminding : he was on his guard, as 
his antagonist soon discovered, to his cost; for, after some little || 
show of feigning, he dealt him such a blow above the eyes as laid 
him on the ground. ‘ Thanks to thy kid and the unforbidden, that 
hit is worth a tomaun!”’ cried Meer Meerza, exultingly. But when 
he observed, after many moments had elapsed, that Al Kadjer stir- |' 
red not a limb, the conquerour became alarmed, and feared that he 
had killed him. At length the robber opened his eyes, and looking 
up at the shepherd who was bending over him with almost the ten- 
derness of a son expressed in his good countenance, he said feebly, 
and kindly, too, ** Hadjee, thou hast vanquished me! Never man 
ull now hath made old Caussim Al Kadjer to bite the dust! Thou 
hast; but let it not be known on either hand of these hills, of which 


I have been the terrour; for when the common herd shall hear that | 
I am vulnerable, there will be a thousand sparrows pecking at the 


o!d eagle.” 


“Ah, now do I pity thee!’ cried Meer Meerza. “ But fear not. 


I promise thee, by the true lips of my mother, that none shall hear | 


of thy discomfiture! We met as foes—shall we part as friends? 
Such friends as an honest shepherd should be with a buat I will 
not fling a stone at thee now that thou art hurt! I could go with- 
out thy leave ; but I will not quit thee tll thou sayest, * Go, my 
son!’ Thou art stunned, not wounded : let me lead thee to thy sate 
hiding-hole, and then leave thee ' For look, the sun is down; and 
the star that hovered over the hut of my father when I was born, 
shines on it now, and bids me welcome home! Give me thy hand 
in kindness. Should we meet again, shall we meet as friends?” 

* Ay, for a thousand moons!” exclaimed the robber; and he 
trembled when the earnest youth snatched his hand, and pressed it 
warmly : for now did he feel how inferiour his prowess had been ; 
that it had been the daring of a brutalized man—not the unflinching 
bravery, born ef a good conscience, and a heart strong in honesty. 
Awed and trembling, with glittering eyes he looked into the face of 
the young shepherd, and said, ** Meer Meerza, my son, thou hast 
the gentle looks of a lamb, but the heart of a strong lion! I am the 
dust at thy feet! Go thy ways! Let thy shadow bless thy mother's 
Let the light of thy countenance gladden her eyes! Let 
Let thy good- 
Would 
I have 





door! 
thy comeliness bring back thy father to her heart! 
ness satisfy her! Would that I had had such a father! 
that I had such a mother! Would that [ had such a son! 


no one who will keep my lamp lit when I am in the grave! Go, 
and leave me! ‘The blessing of the prophet go with thee!" And 


he covered his face with his hands. 

** The prophet be with thee!’ piously ejaculated the simple youth ; 
and he moved to depart 

* Stay, my son !"’ cried Al Kadjer. “ Take thy two tomauns, 
which thou hast fairly won ; and may they turn to thousands !"" 

* T will not touch them,” said the shepherd. ‘I will not gather 
up fallen fruit which the serpent has licked over,” éhought he, for 
he would not speak it, but spared the humbled man. He would have 
stayed to cheer him, but thoughts of one who was more entitled to 
his tenderness came upon him, and once more he moved to depart ; 
but ere he went away, he looked compassionately on the miserable 
man, still struggling in his soul with sin, repentance, pride, and shame. 
“ The darkness thickens,” said the shepherd. ‘+ Lend me thy staff, 
to feel out my path among these ruinous rocks and stumbling-blocks 
of stone.” 

“Take it, my son, and leave me!"’ And the old man rose, and, 
embracing him, turned heavily away. The Hadjee looked after him, 
and saw that he had reached his hiding-place : then snatching up his 
wallet, he bounded downwards, leaping the craggy places like a kid 
at play ; and soon he disappeared in the thick-coming darkness, 
which rapidly rolled up the heights like a black fog, while night 
and silence brooded over his beloved native valley beyond 

*T have been a thriving ruffian, and the terrour of my fellow- 
men—would that I were that simple shepherd!” groaned Al Kad- 
jer, as he slunk into the corner of his lonely lair on the desolate hills 

Seven days thereafter Hadjee Meer Meerza returned by the same 
way, and sought to meet his robber-friend ; but he was nowhere to 
be seen. He sought him everywhere. and sought in vain. Guided 
by finding his broken statfon the ground where he had left it, he 
wound his way among the shivered rocks, and threaded through the 
tall ferns, rude hawthorns, and lofty sycamores, tll he at length dis- 
covered the haunt of the old robber, and trembling lest he should 
find him dead, glanced hurriedly into the dark cavern, like a sepul- 
chre with the entrance-stone removed. He was not there! He 
was turning away from the spot when a table-rock, with marks on 
it of recent inscription, met his eyes He hastily read the lines, 
which ran thus :—** Ashamed of his outlaw’s life, Caussim Al Kad- 
is land will, 





jer forsakes it for ever; and in some distant region of U 
with the blessing of the Holy Prophet, expiate, by days and nights 
of contrition, his long career of crime and cruelty. Pray for the 
peace of his spirit, all good Moslemin! Pray for him, Hadjee Meer 
Meerza, the Lamb with the Lion’s Heart !” 
* There is but one God! Blessed be the name of his prophet!” 
cried Hadjee Meer Meerza, as he descended the solitary heights of 
| Aberan, and looked with tearful cyes upon the pleasant plains of 
Enivan. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


STANZAS BY LAVINIA. 


*Tis in vain that I braid my hair, 
Or twine its dark curls with flowers, 
For none whisper me I'm fair, 
And tell of my bright eyes’ powers. 
I sing, and though sweet is my lay, 
Its sweetness is thrilling to none ; 
Life’s spring is fast wearing away, 
And I am unsought and unwon. 


I know that my eyes are bright, 
I see that my cheek is fair 
My tresses are dark as night, 
And my brow is unshaded by care. 
I have witnessed the first flowers bloom 
At the coming of nineteen springs, 
And never was thought of gloom 
In my young heart's imaginings 


The summer is hastening on, 
Its roses are fading fast, 
While I am unwooed and unwon— 
And youth, like the rose, will not last 
Young love, lend me one of thy darts, 
Ere my beauty, like summer, has flown ; 
I will not wound too many hearts, 
And but one will [I keep as my own. 


REPLY TO LAVINIA. 


Not in vain have you braided your hair 
Or twined in its curls a sweet flower : 
Though I said not, dear maid, you were fair, 
Yet my spirit sull own'd the soft power 
When I've heard your meiodious voice, 
Prudence bade me the sweet peril shun, 
Nor dream that a maiden so choice, 
If I wooed her, would ever be won. 


May your spirits be ever as light, 
And your brow remain ever as fair, 
And your mind, so resplendently bright, 
Be never o’erclonded with care. 
May flow’rs in thy path ever spring, 
Biooming fresh, till life’s journey be done, 
And the village bells very soon ring, 
To say you are wooed—and are won ' 


The leaves which are now falling fast 
Tell us summer ts hastening on— 
Youth's bloom, like the rose, cannot last 
Then say, if | woo, you'll be won! 
Oh! words can but coldly impart 
The feelings I wish to make known— 
Dear Lavinia! you've long had my heart, 
In pity, then, give me your own 


A FORTUNATE ATTORNEY. 


There are always a considerable number of attorneys and barris- 
ters in the Queen's Bench Prison 
great majority of cases the attorneys were without practice, al d the 
Some of the 
however, manage to raise a tolerable business within the walls of 
the prison. Strange as it mav appear, it does sometiunes hay €! 
that persons have to date their prosperity in life to their incarcera 
tion in the Queen's Bench. Ove remarkable instance consists with 
my personal knowledge. The party was a barrister, but had never 
in his life had a single brief in his bag. I am not sure, indeed, hav- 
ing no use for it, whether he had a bag at all. He was sent to ve- 
getate for ten or twelve months in the Bench. While there, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with one of the prisoners of some station 
society, and of considerable wea!th, though, through some jllega 
proceedings, temporarily deprived of it. The case was laid before 
the briefless barrister, and having abundant time on his hand, be 
made himself completely master of it im all its bearings. On his 
liberation he undertook to bring it before the proper tribunal, mak 
ing his remuneration entirely dependent on his success. He di 
succeed ; the party was liberated, and he amply rewarded for his 
trouble. But the remuneration he received was but a very subor 
dinate portion of the benefit he derived from the case 
of very respectable talents, and knowing the case so thoroughly, ! 
made so creditable a professional appearance in court, that briefs 
from that time, poured in on him m copious abundance. This was 
the tide of his affairs of which Shakspeare speaks 
it at the flood, and led it on to fame and fortune 


I need scarcely say that in the 


barristers briefless, before their entrance former. 


Possessed 


he wisely toox 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 

In the state of the world at which we are now arrived, with the 
mighty printing-press in perpet ial operation everywhere, |ké 
another power of nature, it 1s not to be apprehended that any im- 
portant movement in human atiairs can happen, at least in the civil 
ized parts of the earth, without an account of it being immediately 
drawn up, and so multiplied and dispersed, that it cannot fail to go 
down to posterity Without any regular machinery established 
and kept at work for that purpose, the transmission of a knowledge 
of everything worth noting that takes place to all future generations 
is now secured much more effectually than it ever was in those times 
when publick functionaries used to be employed, in many countries 
to chronicle occurrences as they arose, expressly for the imifor- 
mation of after-ages. Such were the pontifical annalists of ancient 
Rome, and the keepers of the monastick registers in the middle azes 
among ourselves, and in the other countries of christendom. How 
meagre and valueless are the best of the records that have come 
down to us compiled by authority, compared with our newspapers. 
which do not even contemplate as at all coming within their desig®. 
the preservation and handing down to other times of the intelligence 
collected in them, but limit themselves to the single obyect of \# 
mere promulgation and immediate diffusion. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





THE COUNTESS AND THE DIAMONDS. | and vain. Now our worthy widow gave a ball, to which, of course, THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
; . | all the élite of Bath were invited. ‘0 this ball did Colonel A — ¥ ‘a 

The art of ri eae, ae one’s self the goods of others, has ! accompany a friend, though not himself invited, it being understood 

made immense progress o! late years. Robbery is now committed || that the widow would receive the friends of her friends without the BOOKS. —FROM JOHN MILTON 


in so aor a manner, and with so sea * S aaie i forms, || regular formality of invitations. The colonel looked forward to the + Bocuse axe ust chaslatcle Gand Glnee. ben d 
ae Oe ieee eee TTT, eee ee Cr cence || pleasure of flirting with half the pretty girls in Bath. Poor man ! “te : NAGA, SUS Co ContatD 6 peageny 


rudence, and a profound knowledge of the Police Gazette, toenable he little knew whet was hanging over his devoted head. As soon of Wie in theen to as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
pm to discover, under their various aspects, the dangers which |, 4, he entered the reception-room a general whisper attested the no- a : - whe my 4 ae eee in a vial the purest efficacy and 
constantly threaten him. The following anecdote will show to toriety or fame of the new-comer, and unfortunately two words — or ae cy - a drag leet that bred them. I know they ore 
what a piteh of perfection the science of robbery has errived. ., |eaught the ear of the widow—* general lover.” The colonel and a “> ys 7 « vad gorously productive, as those fabulous dragon's 

M. Esqui » one of the most celebrated physicians in Paris in |) his friend made their way to the lady of the mansion, who was sur ae — and down, may chance to spring up armed 
cases of mental disease, was visited one morming by a lady about | rounded by a crowd of friends; the gallant officer was introduced, a o 5 ~y yet on the other hand, unless ae be used, as good 
iorty years old, but still good-looking. T ne cafriage of the countess | byt, the widow being deaf, his name did not reach the tympanum of es ea srdhsrmeong! bill a good book » who kills a man kills a rea- 
of ——— drove rapidly into the doctor's court-yard. The countess her ear. Judge, if vou can, of the colonel’s horrour when he wes ed- agen creature God s image; but he who destroys a good book, 
wag instantly admitted, and with tears, and apparently in Goapalt, || dcsseed an Gencval Lever ! The eidew belonged to that old school =. . reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eve 
exclaimed, “ You see, sir, a woman in the deepest affliction. 1 of politeness which considered individual introduction necessary, ~ any @ man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the 
havean only son, who is very dear to me as well asto my husband.” | 33.4 « General Lover, Mr. Harcourt—Mr. Harcourt, General || °°" life blood of a master-spirit, ¢ mbalmed and treasured up on 
Here she wept so abundantly, that her tears seemed likely to SUT Econ cient Taeen Sen Menken tiles Bank gg purpose to ° hte beyond life It ts true, no age can restore a life, 
wose which the classical Artemisia shed over the tomb of Mav- | neral Lover,’ sounded through the roam in the widow's clearest Renee perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do 
soleus. “* Yes, sir,” she continued : **and for some time We || and loudest voice. There was no possibility of mistaking the name : not ~ seseres the sone of a rejected ween, ang the want of which 
pave been under dreadful apprehensions. He Is just at the age || the Jady's deatness had become infinitely worse since morning ! no sscuae ashes casey fare the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
when the passions begin to display themselves Though we indulge |, xplanation could step her rapid introduction of General Lover to penegeres a raise my epee the living labours of publick men, how 
him in every way, allow him money and unlimited liberty, he has | her numerous friends. No merely human muscles could stand “® opul that seasoned | 
several times already shown signs of insanity : His monomania || this—a general roar of laughter pervaded the rooms, and the poor 
makes us the more uneasy, from his constantly talking (in the midst colonel broke away from the widow, and rushed from the room in 
of other incoherent discourse) of jewels and diamonds which he has | ,,, agony of mortification. From that day Colonel A 
sold, or given away. We imagine that he has fallen desperately his tlirtations, bat he was too fine a fellow to be allowed to remain 
in love with some woman, and that he may have contracted some , 
heavy debts to gratify her wishes. This, however, is only conjec- | 








fe of man, preserved and stored up in books ; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes 
a martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an ele- 
mental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath 
of reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life.” 





ceased 


a bachelor, and his wife blesses the day when she made a benedict 
of General Lover 





ture: his father and I have bewildered ourselves in endeavouring to if THE SAMK.—=-FROM THOMAS CARLYLE 

discover the reason of this folly.” ~_ * Visible and tangible products of the past, again, I reckon up to 
“ Well, madam, bring your son to me.” 1 SKETCHES FROM THE GERMAN, the extent of three : cities, with their cabinets and arsenals; then 
“ To-morrow, sir, at twelve o'clock )) ulled fields, to either or to both of which divisions roads with their 
The next day the countess got out of her carriage at the shop of bridges may belong ; and thirdly—books. In which third truly, the 


one of the most celebrated jewellers ; and after having bargained a! THE BLIND GIRL. last invented, lies a worth far surpassing that of the two others, 
long time for a set of jewels worth two thousand pounds, and made |! Tyg blind Agnes was sitting by aclear brook—I can never forget | Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true book Not like a dead city 
many difficulties, she at last decided upon purchasing it. She draws || that evening ; the brook glittered along the winding valley, and the | of stones, yearly crumbling, yearly needing repair; more like a tilled 
her purse out of her bag, and finds only bank-notes for four hundred |! s:ars and the moon played in the pearly waters at the feet of the field, but then a spiritual field: hke a spiritual tree, let me rather 
pounds, which she displays; then putting them carelessly back into blind girl, and either bank was fringed with a thicket, the bowery | say, it stands from year to year, and from age to age, (we have books 
the purse, ** Let some one go home with me,” she said, ‘* and my '| jome of the nightingale. As Il came nearer—how was it, Hermione! | that already number some hundred-and-fifty human ages ;) and yearly 
busband will pay him ; for I have not the whole sum about me.” ** You heard that a friend was reading to her by moonlight, out of comes its new produce of leaves, (commentaries, deductions, phi- 
The jeweller gave orders to one of his young men, who darted |) Thomson's Seasons.’ losophical, political systems ; or were it only sermons, pamphlets, 
from behind the counter, proud of the honour of accompanying a * And sweeily she read, but soft and low. At my voice—phy- | journalistick essays,) every one uf which is talismanick and thau- 
countess in her carriage. siognomy to the blind—the dark one knew me, and presented her  maturgick, for it can persuade men.,, O thou who art able to write> 
They arrive at the house of M. Esqui The lady runs up- |! friend to me, who immediately lifted up her long veil. I had seen a book, which once in the two centuries or oftener there is a man 
stairs, and whispers to the doctor, * Here is my son: I will leave |! her once before ; you must know where, reverend air !” gifted to do, envy not him whom they name city-builder, and imex- 
you.” Then turning back, she says to the young man, *“ My hus- “Ina convent at — —, which the emperour afterwards sup- pressibly pity him whom they name conquerour or city-burner! "Thaw 
band isin his cabinet: go in; he will pay you."’ The young man pressed. The recommendations of an abbot, to whom I had intro- too art a conquerour and victor; but of the true sort, namely, over 
enters ; the countess runs down stairs; the carriage drives quietly |) duced a priest, who could read mass more rapidly than any other || the devil: thou too hast built what will outlast all marble and metal, 
into the street; and, when there, the horses set off at full speed priest living, opened my path to the refectory, where, vut of all the | and be a wonder-br nging city of the mind, a temple, and sem- 
“Well, young man,”’ said the physician, ** you know the state of | nuns, who were generally too fat, only one pleased me; and she | inary, and prophetick mount, whereto all kindreds of the earth will 
the case. Come, how do you feel! Tell me what is passing in |! was neither the one nor the other, for she was a novice—this very pilgrim. Fool! why yourneyest thou wearisomely, in thy antiquarian 
your mind.”” ; lfriend of the blind girl. I shall never forget that gentle, pale, | fervour, to gaze on the stone pyramids of Geeza, or the clay ones of 
“ What is passing in my mind! Nothing, sir. But here is the || serene face, with a wooden trencher on which were only lentils, set Sacchara’ These stand there, as | can tell thee, idle and inert, 


| 








| 


bill for the diamonds.” before it for mortification sake.” looking over the desert, foolishly enough, for the last three tou- 
“ So—we are come to it already ' Good,” said the doctor, gently || So strange are we men; I should rather much more willingly | sand years: but canst thou not open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or 
putting back the bill. ** | know—I know.” || see a lovely creature suffer, sigh, and weep bitter tears from fruit- even Luther's version thereof?" yp 
“If you know the amount, sir, the only thing necessary is to pay || jess love of me, for two whole days, that-endure that she should | — 
me.” have to eat a miserable piece of ashen bread, or wear a garment of THE SAME.—FROM GOETHE'S FAUSTUS, DR. ANSTER'S VERSION 


“There, there! be calm.—Your diamonds? Where did you |) jyymiliation, or a girdle of hair-cloth, or do penance by a walk of 
bay them? what has become of them! Speak; don't be afraid. | three miles on my account.” 


“To us, my frend, the times that are gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals ; 


+ Come." | ” Do you relate the rest, Hermione, you had it from me.” That which you call the yrit of ages past 
be " > © “ n d ‘es ‘ yas 
«| only want you to pa v me two thousand pounds. “ y ou told me, farther, tha t the good Agnes was more ¢ hee rful Is but, mn truth, the vurit ur some few ae or 
: cae os it, a . Sy Wwe RB nh s 
‘ Ab, ah! and hy, pray ! than th nun, and willingly alluded to her misfortune which vou In which those age ; e beheld reflected 
w e . I ose ages are Del hee ‘ 


“Why !” exclaimed the young man, who began to grow angry 
“Yes; why am I to pay you!” 

“Because the countess has this moment bought them at our 
shop.”” 

“Good; there you are again. Who is the countess "’ 

“Your lady.” And he continued to present the abominable bill 


could not have expected.” 

** Yes, for women speak, and we men are silent, about griefs ; 
we always turn over the leaves of our lives, to get at the pleasantest 
engravings and the last chapter ; but, go on.” 

** The good girl hung a black gauze over her dead eyes, out of con- 
sideration for others. She always looked at you when you spoke, 
* But, my good young man, you must know that I have the hap- | yt it was only the voice she sought. You asked her what the 
pmess to be a physician and a widower.” British scene-painter of nature, (that was your expression.) or, in- 

At these words the jeweller put himself in a passion; and the || deed, what a tine evening could be to her. She said she enjoyed 
doctor, calling in his people, ordered them to hold him by the arms |! 4 cheerful day as much as any one—that the air was purer and 
and legs. The young man became furious, and roared out |! fresher—the song and call of the birds clearer—and the gurgling 
“Thieves! robbers! murderers!’ Butatthe end of a quarter of an |) gnd rustling of the brook and leaves more pleasant ; and, when all 


With what distortion strange heaven only knows 
Oh! often, what a tuilsome thing it 1s 


This study of thine, at the first glance we fly it 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together ; 
A lumber-room of dusty documents, 

Furnished with all approved court-precedents, 
And old traditional maxims! History! 

Facts dramatized say rather—action—plot— 
Sentiment, everything the writer's own, 

As it best fits the web-work of his story, 

With here and there a solitary fact 


Of consequence, by those grave chromelers, 


b 4 P \ he a | + 

hour he became calm, explained everything rationally, and then a || this entered her watchful soul, she rejoiced to its inmost depths, Poimed with many @ moral enotheam 
on ' i ' a « a ”) *U 

sudden light broke in upon the doctor || without knowing wherefore.” ’ pothegm, 


: ae : a 1} : And wise old saws, learned at the puppet-shows.” 
Every endeavour to discover the authors of this very singular and ** Who then can help being, as I am, ashamed and repentant at 5 pert 


clever robbery proved fruitless—equipage, countess, and servants, || the murmurings in which we often pass afew cloudy days, when he 
tad all disappeared ! thinks of the contented spirit which is blessed through all its wholly ; 
benighted ones? But blindness, though a polar winter without day, Every reader of the Bible must have observed the frequent recur- 
lin this resembles the night, that softens and stills; the blind isa, Tevce of the number forty in the text, in cases where no material 
child, whom its mother, Nature, has fashioned darkling for theg ™@®5°" appears for preferring that number to another Thus, at the 
deepest tranquillity. Like a man in a balloon, high above the flood, the rain fell forty days, and when the waters abated, Noah 
clouds, the hermit blind knows only voices and sounds; but the opened the window of the ark after forty days. Moses was forty 
bewildering, gaudy shows of life, the low, the hateful and hating @4Y* !9 the Mount; forty days without eating or drinking Ee! yah 
forms, full of scars and wounds, are hidden under the thick cloud  't@velled forty days from Beersheba to Mount Horeb. Jonah pro- 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


GENERAL LOVER. 


There dwells in the city of Bath a very respectable lady, the! 
widow of a digmitary of the church. She isa universal favourite 
wth all the young people who have the pleasure of her intimacy, 
and no wonder that it is so—the goodness of her heart, the equani- 


uty of her temper, her gay, cheerfel disposition, and the ou. which enwraps him."—Jean Paul phesied that Nineveh should be destroyed in forty days. Our Saviour 
’ , > ne 4 r . > ’ 

ase, and dignity of her manners, although belonging to the old was forty days in the wilderness, and appeared on earth forty days 
school, render her society more acceptable and agreeable than that LOVE OF COUNTRY. “| after the resurrection. The Israclites lived forty years in the wil 


o' many females having greater advantages in possessing youth and) 2 Tae 
eauty, but destitute of the charm of good nature and good breed-|! Wherever, O man, God's first sun beamed upon thee—where the 
g, which distinguishes the conversation of Mrs. W. The old lady}, Stars of heaven first shone above thee—where his lightnings first de- 


Ihderness Ezekiel prophes ed that Egypt should be desvlated for 
i 

ii forty years, ete Now, it is a curious fact that the modern Arabs, 
Persians, and ‘Turks employ the word forty to express an vedcfinite 


§, however, a little deaf, and upon a consequence of this infirmity clared his omnipotence, and his storm-wind shook thy soul with number, in a manner analogous to the use of the term de ora 
anges our story. a awe—there _ thy affectione—there is thy County score with us im familiar ¢ onve reation Chardin describe an 

A gallant lieutenant-colonel in the service of her most gracious Where the first human eye bent lovingly over thy cradle—where es standing between two rivers, ene of which hes an AUS 
Majesty, was equally celebrated for his devotion to the fair sex and) thy mother first bore thee joyfully on her bosom—where thy father name, signifying forty springs. A rivulet in the Tread, which has 
t bia bravery inthe field. ‘The fascination of his manners and the} engraved the words of wisdom ou thy heart—there are thy aflections— ‘been the subject of much controversy, bears the Turkish neme of 


seauty of his person rendered him e dangerous enemy to the peace}, there is thy country + , 1... 4 Kirke Jos, or forty springs, though it has only sixteen or eighteen 
‘many a fair bosom, but no one ever heard that ¢ olonel A ™ And though it be among hare oe ks and desert islands, and tl - Gh Instances of this kind are innumerable. The Hebrew, it is well 
*vermade a serious proposal. In the words of Miss Edgeworth, he poverty and care dwell there with thee, thow mayest love that land k 
tsa male jilt or masculine coquette; but he always so managed) for ever; for thou art man, and thou canst not forget tt, but 1 must 





nown, 13 a sister dialect of the Aratock, and trom frequency of 
intercourse the Jews and Arabs must have had many idioms and 


Matters that, whatever pangs he inflicted, he alwavs escaped the) abide —— inimnost wan ;' ; : forms of speech in common, Is it not probable, that the term alluded 
. « > he - — ™ A s » I _ ream— ia » Al i — } '] . 
Tpressed indignation of the ladies, and the significant remon And freedom 1s no empty dream—no barren wnagination—but in to may eometimes have the same value in the Hebrew Scriptures as 


when her dwells thy courage, and thy pride, and the certainty that thou 





tances of fathers aud brothers Such was Colonel A among the modern Turks, Arabs, and Persians Much light has 
bad paid a visit to the renowned city of Bath. | art of high and heavenly race : been thrown on the text of the Bible in a thousand mestances from 

Ofcourse such a distinguished personage was received with open|| ‘There is freedom where thou canst live in the customs, and the examinstion of oriental custome and idioms, end erest edditions, 
tas into the best suciety of such a gay place as the city of King), fashions, and laws, of thy fathers; where that which rejoiced thei in fact, have been made from this source to the evidence we possess 


5iadud, but, by some accident, he had not had the honour of an) hearts rejoiced thine; where ne foreign oppressor can command 
‘eduction to the worthy widow we have mentioned. The gal- thee, no foreign ruler drive thee according te his will, as cattle are 
4at colonel commenced in Bath that system of general flirtation he} driven at the will of their drivers 


of the genuineness of the holy volurne 


tad so successfully practised elsewhere. In vain the ladies sighed, || This thy country—thy free country—is a treasure which contains MUSICK 

8 colonel was not to be had—and he continued his gay career, as|| within itself indestructible love and faith; the noblest good, (ex- A German schoolmaster encouraged his scholars to learn musick, 
teckless of the mortification and misery he caused as 1f he had been|| cepting religion ; in which dwells a still higher freedom,) which a by saying—* Learn to sing, my dear boys, and then, if you yo to 
‘sally an unprincipled man instead of being only unthinking!| virtuous man can possess, or can covet. —Arndt heaven, the angels will admit you into their choir.” 


* E &, 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MUSICK. 


Tuere is a spell in musick’s strain, 

Of power to still the sense of pain ;— 
When passion’s storms invade the breast, 
To lull each troubled thought to rest ; 
And raise the soul from joyless strife 
Above the busy cares of life : 

No human heart is closed to thee, 

Oh, “ sphere-descended harmony !” 


When blooming sweets young shepherds bring, 
To deck the shrine of new-born spring— 
When verdure laughs in every grove, 

And smiling May allures to love— 

The feather'd tribes, on flowery spray, 

Then trill the liquid tuneful lay 

That sings of love, from fetters free, 

In nature’s strain of harmony. 


The zephyr mild that woos the rose, 
The brook that murmurs as it flows ; 
The cataract, the tempest loud, 

The thunder bursting from the cloud, 
Are musick—from the hand divine 
‘That made the stars to sing and shine ; 
And, from creation's concert we 


Derive the laws of harmony! L. &. ? 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


MUSICK AND LOVE. 


“ There was a youth, who, as with toil and travel, 
Had grown quite weak and gray before his time ; 
Nor anv could the restiess grief unravel ; 
Which burned within him, withering up his prime 
And goading him like fiends from land to land.—Shelley. 


bend on your crotchets and listen! Shake your fiddle-bows, ye liv- 
ing Paganinis, and draw one strain, * affetuoso,”’ for the mournful 


fate of a humble votary 
On the borders of the Connecticut river, winding like a chain 


, | A short time after, Abimelech exchanged a young and tender calf 


| for a flute, and retiring into the recesses of the forest, would blow, 
and puff, and whiff, until his eyes almost started from their sockets. 

| The rocks and trees, to be sure, kept their places in the firm earth ; 
| but the whip-poor-wills and the owls peeped forth to listen, and more 
| than once did he hear his notes re-echoed by some young aspiring 
screech-owl. Soon, however, the flute was found a mere disjointed, 
broken mass. How it came so, none could tell—no one knew how 

| it happened. Oh! the arts of woman-kind! A fiddle was the next 
| musical essay of the persevering Abimelech: it is needless to tell 
| of the exquisite see-sawing, tweedle dum-ing and dee-ing, performed 
| by his muscular arm, of which every nerve was asa separate fiddle- 
{bow. In this manner, for some months, was time scraped away— 
| when, one day, Madam Rumour, who delights to scatter her news 
where she knows it will do the most mischief, came hurrying to the 

| farm, whispering in Abimelech’s ear, that the squire’s daughter had 
| just returned from a fashionable city boarding-school, and not only 
| 

} 





a warble more sweetly than his favourite robin, but could also 
draw the most wonderful, thrilling, heavenly sounds, from something 
, namely, a 





| hitherto unknown in the quiet little village of S 
;piano. How did the heart of Abimelech bound and caper at this 
| intelligence ! So great was his desire and impatience to hear this 
| all-wonderful something, which was to surpass all his finest strains 
upon fife, flute or fiddle, that scarcely could he wait for the shades 
| of evening to darken the valley, ere seizing his hat, with long and 
| rapid strides he drew near to the little village, which lay *‘nestled” 
| at the foot of Sugar-loaf Mountain, about a mile from the scene of 
jhis daily labours. Entering the village, he glided stealthily up the 





\| branches drooped gracefully over one end of the house, he there 


| awaited motionless, almost breathless for the ** evidence of things.” | 
a) | 
! 
| 


| long avenue which led to the dwelling of Mr. or Squire Montagu, 
|| and placing himself in the dark shadow of an elm, whose luxuriant 





| Hour after hour, did poor Abimelech stand gazing with wistful eyes, 
} and expanded ears, upon the window from which he expected the 
| sounds to issue. At length, the figure of a young girl approached 
| the window—the rays of the moon fell full upon a bright, happy | 
| face—leaning from the casement, she began singing a lively litle | 


| air, and, at the same time, plucking the leaves from the very elm | 
Suave of Orpheus! Shade of Apollo! Oh, all ye musical shades, |) which protected our hero. Oh! what a situation for Nehemiah | 


Abimelech Smith, Jr. ! 
| 


| 


| around her little fingers—at length she turned from the window, | 


of silver, through hill and valley, there stood many years since, | 


closly embowered in a grove of maples, the long, low, wooden dwel- 
ling of Nehemiah Abimelech Smith 
large well-cultivated farm, stocked with countless herds of sheep 
and oxen, cows, pigs and poultry—of a thrifty, prudent, cheese and 
butter wife—of two rosy-cheeked, mdustrious daughters, and of 
Nehemiah Abimelech Smith, Jr. Alas, this Junior was born with 


an ear! 
age—his voice might be heard, * prestissimo,”’ to the very boundary 


of the three hundred acres, de-capo-ing, again and again, airs from | 


Squallini. With lullabys and shakings, did his mother strive to hush 
his notes, and his sisters would toss him and bounce him, till he 
was blue as an indigo-bag, but to no purpose—the little hero could 
never be made to understand when to “ rest.’’ At school, he was 


distinguished for his peculiar nasal notes, and for the zeal with which | 
he chanted, rather than said his catechism, and other rudimans, as | 
Not a day passed, but he was summoned to face |! there was a start of surprise, and then a scream so loud and shrill 


Cophagus has it 


the terrible frown of schoolmaster Birchtwig, to render an account | 
for diverse whistlings and tuning up of jews-harps, even during | 


Nehemiah was the owner of a | 


In his infancy, he quavered more than any child of his | 


Half an hour, (which to Abimelech seemed | 
| an eternity in purgatory,) was spent by the maiden in gazing upon 
the moon, warbling snatches of songs, and twisting her dark ringlets 
tripped across the room, and approached the piano—opening it, the 

| long row of polished ivory gleamed upon his astonished vision—she 


almost shouted with delight—and then commenced a beautiful over- 


ture. It would have been difficult even for a more practised ear to 


|| have listened usmoved-—-what, then, must have been the effect upon | 
The unconscious girl next accom- | 


our uncultivated eaves-dropper ! 
panied the instrument with the tones of her rich voice. 
|} too much for Abimelech—entirely forgetting the delicacy of his sit- 
uation, he approached, step by step, nearer to the window : as some 
|| poor bird is drawn, little by little, into the very mouth of its fasci- 


This was 


| nating destroyer—even so, was poor Abimelech drawn, head and 
\ shoulders, into the window. The moon-beams danced about him, 
as if enjoying the mischief they were about to disclose, and gleamed 
coldly but steadily down upon his round-topped, broad-brimmed, 


white-felt hat. The song ended—the maiden turned to the window ; 


as might awake the dead—it did awake Abimelech—fetching a 
scream, or rather shout of terrour, he fled down the avenue, across 


those hours when “ideas” were taught * to shoot ;’’ and often was | (he fields, nor stopped till panting and exhausted he reached the 


poor Abimelech made to compose his own notes, to the lines marked 


| 
by a * cat-o’nine-tails,”’ of all cats the most touchingly musical. As | 


he grew older, matiers became sull worse; he went ‘round the 
house a walking hand-organ, winding himself up continually —never 
suffering himself to run-down—if his mother placed him at the 
churn, the butter never came, for he always sang * Old-hundred,”’ 


keeping time with the dasher—a process rather too slow for etfect— | dream.” 


and if his father sent him into the field to plant corn or sow rye, it 
was all done to musick. There were minim dots, crotchets and 
quavers ; here a long rest, and there a whole line of demi-semi- 
quavers. When the toils of the day were ended, he would steal 
from the house, and hie toa quiet little nook on the banks of the 
river, where, seating himself beneath the whispering-branches of a 
large sycamore, he would discourse most eloquent musick upon the 
jews-harp, or throwing himself upon the soft grass, listen with de- 
ligited ear to the sweet warble of the robin, and the soothing ripple 
of the river, as it rolled gently on its way—here, wrapped in“ Pen- 
seroso,” would he remain, until the stars had, one by one, burst forth 
in brightness and beauty 

One day, one memorable day, Abimelech purchased a cracked- 
fife—how trilled his heart with joyful cadence, as he held in his 
hand the precious bargain: he turned it over and over again, applied 
it to his mouth, and blew one long-drawn note—he was delighted! 
* They always quarrelled with my jews-harp,”’ he soliloquized, ** and 
with my singing and my whistling, but, I am certain they must like 
this’’—and on he went squealing with great gusto all the way, like 
But, alas, how are we doomed to disap- 
One week, one little week of bliss, did 
The next “twas 


a pig in the last agonies. 
pointment in this world ! 
Abimelech enjoy his * shrill and piercing fife.”’ 
gone, no one knew where—every closet was ransacked, every drawer 
was empticd—his mother and sisters, assisting with well-feigned 
zeal in the long and arduous search, but all in vain. Poor Abime- 
lech ! notwithstanding their unwonted kindness, he could not help 
shrewdly suspecting, they knew more about it than they chose to tell. 


farm— 
** Swift on the left, swift on the right— 
Sweeps every scene asunder ! 
Heaths, meadows, fields, how swift their flight! 
And how the bridges thunder '” 


| That night Abimelech was convicted of having seer a ghost! 

From this eventful evening a “change came over the spirit of his 
Cupid ensconced himself in the virgin heart of Abimelech, 
and there the little rascal sat, perched upon a pile of ancient ballads, 
delighted with the mischief he was doing—feeding on musick—and 
every now ard then beating up such a rub-a-dub, as wellnigh drove 


'| poor Abimelech distracted. Musick 1s said to be the food of love, 


||and here were garnered up stores—not, to be sure, the dainty fare 
|| of a modern amateur, but the good substantial dishes our forefathers 
|| }oved—nor were they got up in the style of a Catalina or a Mali- 
bran—but who does not sometimes prefer a plain, country dish to 


| Delmonico's best? The business of the farm was now almost en- 


over-feeding. No wonder the old folks thought Abimelech bewitched ! 


|! Even his fiddle was suffered to lay mute, except occasionally, when | 


I he would strive to catch a note of the strains which had so entranced 


him; but, as surely as he did so, the image of Floranthe appeared at || husband 


his elbow, and Cupid would jump astride the fiddle-bow 
Now, Abimelech was one of the most bashful, shame-faced youths | 


| 
iH 
1] 
| 
| yet on record—he was never known to look at a pretty girl, much | 





less speak to one—it Is true he belonged to the viilage singing- || 


| school, but was he ever known to ask a maiden for her company 
| home? In those days there was no organ in that primitive little vill- | 
| age—for the good people all perfectly agreed with the worthy Dea- 
[con Longface, who observed, after a visit to the city of Hartford, that | 
it was sinful even to enter a meeting-house, where the sacred ser- 
vices of the Sabbath were so profaned as to have a golden organ ! 

Floranthe Montagu was one morning busy in her little garden, 
among her roses and violets, when she was told some one in the 


house wished to see her—throwing off her little gingham sun-bonnet, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





|| ranthe, as she approached to head the long country dance 


and tossing back her ringlets, she entered the parlour. In the centre 
of the room stood Abimelech! He was clad in a suit of snuff. 
coloured home-spun, fresh from the loom, which hung around him 
as though his flesh had been lately carried off by a doctor; while 
by dint of scrubbing to remove the farm-yard tan, he had brought his 
face to resemble in appearance, one of those shining red globes, seen 
in an apothecary'’s window. His hands were gloveless, not colour- 
lose, gpd tightly embraced the identical broad-brimmed, white felt. 
hat/ Floranthe, to her knowledge, had never seen him before—she 
bdwed, with difficulty restraining a smile at the grotesque appear- 
ance of the stranger, and requested him to be seated. But he moved 
not—thrice he opened his mouth and strove to speak ; but the words 
remained fixed in his throat, and the only sounds he uttered were 
like those of a frog with the hooping-cough. 
after ten minutes of the greatest agony on the part of Abimeleca 
from extreme fright, and of much self-command on the part of Flo. 
ranthe, to keep her little mouth in order, he succeeded in making 
known the object of his visit, which was to hear “ Miss Montagu 
With the sweetest grace and most 


At length, however, 





’ 


play a tune on the piano.’ 


obliging manner, Floranthe immediately seated herself, and select. 


ing ene of her favourite pieces, played it with much taste and skil! 
Again and again she touched the keys—march, waltz, and song fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. Alas! little was she aware 
of the cruel snarl she was adding to the “ tangled web” of Abime- 
lech’s life! As shaking her raven locks from her sunny brow, and 
turning her large black eyes upon him, she would ask at the con- 
clusion of every piece, if he liked in? Liked it! To describe the 
feelings of our hero, (for hero he has now certainly proved hims« If,) 
is impossible—the attempt would be vain. Let the imagination 
mount her wildest Pegasus, and paint all that is terrible, all that is 
beautiful, all that is most distressing, all hat is most pleasing, all 
that is tragick, all that is comick, and some faint idea may perhaps 
be conceived of what was passing in the breast of Abimelech 

All scenes, whether of grief or joy, must have an end, and so had 
this. Abimelech returned to the farm; but, if heretofore he had 
taken no pleasure therein, how was it now! 
did he wander back and forth on the banks of the river, or hiding 
himself in some thick grove, tell to the rocks and woods his com- 


From morn till night 


plaints. But a woful change, by degrees, took place in the appear- 
ance of Abimelech—his frame shrank to a mere Edsonian anatomy; 
his cheeks which once with piony did vie, were now pale as any tur- 


nip; and his eyes grew dim as farthing rush-lights, seen through the 





mists of a foggy evening. One day he strolled from his accustomed 
|} haunts, and took the path leading to the village—it was late in 


autumn, the withered leaves whirled around his path, the wind blew 


sat down and ran her fingers lightly over the keys—Abimelech |) in mournful gusts through the naked branches of the trees ; now and 


|| then the note of a solitary bird was heard, and the squirrel ran hur- 


riedly across the path, busily closing his winter’s hoard. Inthe most 


| 


|| suecrdical frame of mind Abimelech reached the village, and turned 
mechanically up the avenue, he stood before the dwelling which 


contained the idols of his thoughts. The street-door was open ; 


The parlour-door was also open, and 





unconsciously he entered 


fronting the entrance stood the pianv, displaying those keys, those 
magical keys, with which Floranthe had doubly-locked the chains 


which bound him. Long and wistfully did Abimelech gaze—again, 


' 
l as if by fascination was he led, step by step, nearer and nearer to the 
| instrument—he ts close to it—incontinently one great hand is laid 
|| "pon the keys; the touch thrills his very soul—anon the other fol- 
|| lows, and finally dropping upon the crimson velvet seat, did Abim- 


} elech rattle and thrum the delicate ivory. The family were out 
|| with the exception of the servants, who hearing the piano touched 
| with more than usual violence, entered the room; but Abimelech 
|| saw them not, heeded them not, and to all their laughing and titer. 

ing he was perfectly unconscious. At length, a small! white hand is 
laid upon his shoulder, a pair of laughing eyes peep up in his face 
j and the sweet voice of Floranthe exclaims, ‘* Well done, Mr. Abim- 
') elech.”” With a leok of agony. 
|| a groan of despair, did he spring from the seat, upsetting it in the 


Heavens what a start was there! 


HI violence of his emotion, rushed wildly to the door, prostrating one 


'| or two laughing hand-maidens, and fled the house. Alas, no more 


|| was seen of Nehemiah Abimelech Smith, Jr. ! 


It was some years after this, and Floranthe Montagu became 1 
bride. Travelling not long after throngh the western part of the 


state of New-York, Mr. and Mrs. Grey stopped at the little villag 


lof Avon. They soon perceived preparations were making for some 


rural festivity. Cart-loads of evergreens, and wagon-loads of lads 
| and lasses, were ever and anon driving to the inn, while the heavy 
tramping overhead, and mingled shouts of laughter, all betokened 


| ; 
|a scene of coming pleasure. By and by the landlord entered the 


tirely neglected—the sheep died from starvation, the cattle from |} nicely sanded parlour, and, after some awkward apologies, stated a 


ball was to be held that evening, which he hoped his guests would 
honour by theirattendance. Simply arranging a few wild-flowers ! 
her hair, Floranthe entered the ball-room leaning on the arm of ber 
Her hand was soon requested by a village beau, while 
Mr. Grey prepared to lead off a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed lassie. The 
| hall was prettily decorated with evergreens and flowers, while & 
| awful intervals were arranged tallow-candles, flickering and flanng 
lin playful gambols upon the walls. At the top of the room was 8 
| small bower formed of evergreens, bearing in the centre a raised 
| 


platform, on which with uplifted bow, waiting the summons ! 


|| ** strike up,”” stood the most useful ally of Terpsichore—name!) 


Suddenly his eve became fixed upon the figure of Fle- 
She 


the fiddler. 


turned her face toward him—their eyes met—the hapless musiciaa 
gave one groan—dropped his fiddle, and fell in a swoon from the plat- 
form—buried beneath the pines and laurels, which a moment since had 
clustered so proudly above his head. Jt was Abimelech! c. 8.8 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


THE POETRY OF CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Carty ce in his Essay on German literature, gives a clear sketch 
of the principles of German criticism “Tt is not,” says he, “a 
question concerning the qualities of diction, the coherence of meta- 
phors, the fitness of sentiments, the general logical truth, in a work 
of art, as it was some half century ago, among most criticks ; 
neither is it a question mainly of a psychological sort, to be answered 
by discovering, and delineating the peculiar nature of the poet from 
his poetry, as is usual with the best of our own criticks at present ; 
put it is, not indeed exclusively, but inclusively of these two other 
questions, properly and ultimately, a question on the essence and 
peculiar life of the poetry itself. ‘The first of these questions, as we 
see it answered, for instance, in the criticisms of Johnson and 
Kames, relates, strictly speaking, to the garment of poetry; the 
second, indeed, to its body and material existence, a much higher 
point ; but only the last to its soul and spiritual existence, by which 
alone, can the body in its movements and phases be informed with 
significance and rational life.” 

This is true criticism. 
considers, rather the ideas, than the words in which they are 
clothed ; it examines, more the correctness of opinion, the originality 


It gives the author his just deserts. It 


and brilliancy of thought, the beauty of sentiment, than the coherence 
of metaphor, or even the sequence of logick. Such a critick must 
possess the ** mens dirinier,”’ not merely a knowledge of the rules 
of Kames and Blair—he must have a kindred feeling with the poet 
—he must be a poet, and not a cold calculating measurer and 
inspector of words and sentences. 

The poet, teo, who can bear such criticism, is a good poet; his 
works will remain a “legacy"’ for posterity, and mankind will look 
upon him as doing honour to his kind, as possessing in a higher 
and purer degree the nobler attributes of their own nature. 

Far from professing to be ourselves such a critick, we have made 
these remarks, because we believe them to be just, and because we 
shall endeavour to examine in this way, the poetry of one of our 
most gifted poets, who, whether he be criticised in either one, or all 
of the manners spoken of above, is far from being found wanting 


Charles Sprague has written but little, yet this little entitles | 
Occupied with the | 


him to a high standing among American poets. 
incessant cares of an active business, he has found but little time to 
devote to the muse, yet his productions, like those of the “ sweet 
banker-poet”’ of England, have always been read with delight and 
profit. The ‘* Curiosity,” the first, and almost the only one of his 
poems of any great length, was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cambridge in 1829 
A brief analysis of the method is necessary to 
He begins with the power of 


It is his best poem, and upon it his 
fame chiefly rests. 
acorrect appreciation of its merits. 
“Curiosity” over the archangels, 


* When first this fair world rounded to their view.” 


Next, its effects in Eden before our first parents—then upon the 
child when 


**It assails him in his top’s strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistie, echoes in his drum.” 





Then, with quiet humour, often mingled with true sarcasm, he shows 
it to us in the world which, “like Paul's Athenians,” is “ seeking 
something new”’—in the stage—in the press— 
* Big with the wonders of each passing day, 

Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries and wrecks, 

Harangues and hail storms, brawls and broken necks.” 
In the literature of the day—in man’s desire to read “* eternity’s 
dark record”’—in all his actions from * the cradle to the grave,”’ by 
“restless curiosity inspired.” 

** The inquiring spirit will not be controlled, 
We would make certain ail, and ali behold.” 

Such is a brief outline of his method ; but the picture is filled up 
with graphick descriptions of ‘* Curiosity’s” effect upon all classes 
of society—with beautiful thoughts and ideas—with original and 
brilliant conceptions, rendering the poem one harmonious whole, 
we had almost said, without ** spot or blemish.” Indeed, in care 
and polish, and in the general colouring, he strongly reminds us of 
the “correct Goldsmith.” Thus much for the ** body” and “ gar- 
ments’’—we come now to the “ soul’’—to the essence and life of 
the poem. 

If, as has been said, ‘* Poetry must dwell in Reality, and become 
manifest to men, in the forms among which they live and move,” 
Sprague is in the highest sense of the word, a poet. He sees with 
keenness and clearness the actions of men in every-day |ife—cis- 
criminates the beautiful and the good from the deformed and the 
vile—describes with accuracy and force, the effects of man’s nature 
and passions upon his outward life—shows to our gaze with all the 
beauty and fancy of the poet, joined with the accuracy of the 
the aspects of life; and hke nature herself 


’ 


“callous worldling,’ 
the picture is at once beautiful and true. 
life, as it does not exist—of affections and passions, as they do not 
influence man—no hopes and fears too great for mortals—no joys 
and sorrows which humanity never experiences. All is real, and 
yet beautiful; all is true, yet often strange. The man who can, 


We have no pictures o¢ 


from nature as she 1s, from man as he is, “leave something so writ- | 


ten to after times as they will not willingly let die,” 1s the great 
poet—the only true poet 


The former is | 
The one | 


of the “‘ Grays and Glovers” of a little later time. 
teal, natural, true; the latter unreal, artificial, false. 


Witness the creations of Shakspeare, |, 
how different from the artificial “ ruie and compass” manufacturers || 


| wrote as they composed, and their compositions were but clipped 
and rhymed verse. 
We give a few illustrations of what we have said of Sprague as 
a poet of ‘* Reality and Nature.” 


“Tis Curiosity—who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt? 
In the pleased infant, see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills its little hand ; 
Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
* * * * . 7 . . 
Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined, 
It sits dark brooding o'er his embryo mind ; 
Take him between your knees, peruse his face 
While all you know, or think you know, you trace; 
Tell him who spoke creation Into birth, 
Arched the broad heavens, and spread the rolling earth, 
Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circle run, 
Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood; 
And gave man all, for comfort, or for food ; 
Tell him they sprang at God's creating nod— 
He stops you short with,— Father, who made God" * 


Take the following : 

* Behold the sick man in his easy chair 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air, 
How every pleasing trifle proves its power 
To while away the long, dull, lazy hour 
As down the pane the rival rain-drops chase, 
Currous, he'll watch to see which wins the race; 
And let two dogs beneath his window fight, 
Hei! shut his Bible to enjoy the sieht 
So with each new-born nothing rolls the day, 
Till some kind neighbour, stumbling in his way, 
Draws up his chair, the sufferer to amuse, 
And makes him happy while he tells—The News.” 

Tt is the exactness of the pictures of real life, embellished with 
all the beauty and force of * song” which makes the poet; it is only 
the gifted poet who can find poetry in them—dificile est proprie com- 
munia dicere 

But it is not on light and humorsome themes alone, that Sprague 
excels ; he is master of the tender and the pathetick. The happi- 
ness of domestick life, a mother's love, and a father's affection—the 
memory of the loved dead, the anticipations of youth, the joy of 
manheod, and the calm hope of age ; and “ whate'er the soul ad- 
mires and loves!” are * clothed” with a poet's pen “ in language” 
the most chastened and eloquent, and in ** numbers” the most har 
monious. How exquisitely he follows out a poetical thought and 
perceives its beauty, may be seen in the following lines 

'* A tender creed they hold, who dare believe 
The dead return, with them to poy or grieve 
How sweet, while lingering slow on shore or hill, 
When all the pleasant sounds of earth are still, 
When the round moon rolls through the unpilared skies, 
And stars look down, as they were angels’ eyes, 
How sweet to deem our lost, adored ones nigh, 
And hear their voices tn the mght winds ngh.” 

Our limits forbid our noticing, critically, the ode delivered at Bos- 
ton on the anniversary of the two hundreth year of the settlement of 
Its merits as a poem are not equal to those of the ** Curio- 
Of the many pieces he has 


that city 
yet it is poetry of a high order. 


sity:” 
written for the newspaper press, we can only say, they deserve a more 
lasting form. We hope the author will soon publish an edition of 
his poetry, (after having enlarged the amount,) and we are sure it 
will add new renown to American poetry abroad, and will prove an 


acceptable gift to his countrymen o 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


DOINGS IN PARIS. 





Extraordinary trial—Theatrecals—Mademorselle Rachel 


Paris, pecemser, 1838.—A trial which took place here this week, 
excited more than ordinary interest. It was for murder, and under 
singular circumstances. A young engraver, named Perrin, became 
passionately fond of a young girl whose parents were well-off in the 
world; he demanded her hand in marriage, and as the gurl loved 
him the parents consented, provided he had a certain sum of money 
saved ; he boldly asserted that he had, and agreed to produce it on 
a given day. This day was fixed for the end of June, and the mar 
riage was to be solemnized on the twenty-sixth of July. The unfor 
tunate young man, all this time, did not possess a sous. At the 
beginning of June, he heard of a bank-bill of one thousand franes 
having been found in the lodging of an elderly woman, of the name 
of Raoulx. She got back the bill, and he conjectured that she kept 
it by her at her new lodging. 
determined to make the money his own, and he accordingly entered 


As he was in the utmost need, he 


her lodging one day that her mother had come to visit her; he 
attacked her with a long knife, ignorant that her mother was in the 
next room, and stabbed her in various places. The cries of the 
daughter brought in the mother, and he was obliged to assassinate 
her also. He at once rushed out, scarcely knowing what he did, 
and getting on the rail of the staircase, was in the act of slipping 
down with the speed of light, when a lodger in the house, who had 
heard the outcry, perceived him, and gave the alarm; he was seized 
and conducted to prison. The number of females present at the 
trial was immense, and they evinced the greatest sympathy for the 


offender. He was condemned to death, and little doubt exists of 


| the sentence being carried into effect 


There appeared some time back, in the Court Gazette, an account 
of an Italian eritick, Doctor Borsini, who, after having scourged 
with the most unpitying severity the actors of the San Carlo, at last 
He 
published a notice of his intention some time previously, and invited 
all his enemies to come and judge him. Well, this bold singer is at 
present here in Paris ; he is about to occupy his time im writing | 
libretti for the Italian Opera. A young Englishwoman, Mddle 


came out himself as a bass singer with extraordinary success. 


wrote as he thought, and his thoughts were poetry; the others || Anna Thillon, who has resided many years in France, has appeared 


at the theatre of the Renaissance with great success, both asa singer 
and an actress. The piece in which she made her debut is named 
Lady Melvil, and turns on the love of Bernard, a jeweller, fora lady 
of rank 
the lady, and in corse of ume becomes the object of her affections 
A Vicomte d’Esbignac is a rival. He is but an indifferent char- 
acter, and not very scrupulous as to the means he employs to gain 
a desired object 


He assumes an officer's dress, and introduces himself to 


A casket of jewels is stolen, and the poor jeweller 
is suspected by all but his mistress, to be the criminal. She can- 
not hold out, however, against universal! acclaim, and most unwil- 
lingly she is forced to give up her lover. A lucky chance proves 
that the Vicomte is the depredator. She consents to unite her lot 
with the humble jeweller, who then announces himself to be a man 
of rank and fortane, who had assumed the rank of a tradesman to 
avoid the conscription. So much the better for the lady, to have a 
in an exceed- 
The musick of this 


Full success attended 


wealthy and well-born husband. She says so herself, 


ingly pretty song, and so the piece concludes 


| trifle is by Pilati, and is lively and graceful 


the lady's first attempt and the new production. I scarcely ever 


saw an actress better received. She is exceedingly pretty, which 


may account for part of the favour she experienced ; but she really 


has talent, and will prove an acquisition to the stage 
The Porte St. Mart 


| Foucher, the brother-in-law of Victor Hugo 


has brought out a tragedy by M. Paul 
The plot is founded 
on the old romantick tale of the death of Don Sebastian of Portu- 
gal, while fighting against the Moors, in 1758. He commanded an 


army of one hundred thousand men, but was most siynally routed 


His age was only twenty-five, and hes character was so « hivalrous 
They could 


not believe that he had been killed, and they expected that one day 


}and noble, that the Portuguese almost idolized him 


or other be would make his appearance. In the piece this story is 
worked up, and Don Sebastian is brought forward after the battle 
has been fought. His love for a girl of humble birth, and the in- 
trigues of several claimants for the throne, form the chef part of the 
| ground-work of the piece Don Sebastian is at last kille d, in a dis- 


turbance originating in one of the intrigues. This piece deserves 
praise for some of the scenes, which are powerfully written ; but, 
on the whole, it will not keep its place on the stage 

* Mademaselle Clairon™ 


this week at the Gymnase 


is the name of a vaudeville produced 
It turns on the well-known story of the 
ghost which appeared every night to this actress at midnight, and 
sent forth a long and lamentable cry of wo. The actress had driven 
to despair a young man who loved her, and after his death he visited 
her thus. That this clever woman believed firmly that she heard 
this cry every night, is beyond a doubt. To her dying hour she re- 
mained in the same belief. Of this story the vaudeville is made 
the young man, however, is not dead. He appears alive ina blue 


domino at a ball, and the actress shows herself of a more pitying 


disposition than she was at first inclmed to exhibit 
Madame Volnys (formerly Léontine Fay) and her husband have 


entered into an engagement at the Gymnase for five years. She is 


to receive two thousand five hundred francs a month, (for twenty- 
five representations,) which is equal to about one hundred pounds 
sterling. Her husband is to get sixty pounds a month for the same 
ume. This is a great sum to receive for such a period from one 
| theatre. They are to be allowed three months recess each year 
Mademoiselle Rachel is still in the ascendant : she went to the 
Italian opera the other night, and the crowd which gathered around 
oing out she could scarce ly make her 
She looks better 


on the stage than off; in fact, when I saw her on the boards as 


her box was so preat, that in y 
| wav to the vehicle which was to carry her home 
Andromache, | thought her decidedly handsome ; she looks much 
younger in private than when performing. It is said that much 
amusement was excited at the Tuilleries, by her answer of “ Thank 
vou, monsieur and madam,” to the king and queen, when they com- 
plimented her on her acting. Perhaps she conceived that such lan- 
guage was allowable in her, who had just treated so cavalierly on 
When the 


making her a present, the queen inquired whether it would be more 


the stage the Emperour Augustus question arose of 


advisable to send money or a gift. On the information she received 
she sent her one thousand francs and a manuseript. Rachel gave 
the bank bill to her mother. ‘* This is for you, and this for me,” 


she said, locking up the letter in her desk 





HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES, 


SECRET MEMOIR OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, 


| “Trurs is stranger than fiction!’ The realities of life are far 

more romantick than the most vivid efforts of the wildest imagination 
| and of the most luxuriant fancy; and the pictures presented to us 
by the hand of history are as marvellous as the illusions of a dream! 
The following extraordinary recital, the principal details of which 
were furnished us by the kindness of a lady of distinction residing 
on the continent, is only one more proof, if proof be wanting, of the 
truth of the oft-repeated phrase 


It was in the year of our salvation 1594, that Martin Grumenius, 
a celebrated physician and professor of judicial astrology, attached 
to the court of the weak and unhappy Rudolph II. emperour of Ger- 
many, and head of theillustrious house of Hapsburgh, was sitting in 
his apartments in the imperial palace in the famous city of Prague. 
| Martin was at his studies, that is, reading a manuscript of judicial 
| astrology composed by the learned Tycho Brahe, who, notwith- 
standing his great acquirements in the real science of astronomy, 
condescended to act as chief astrologer to the emperour, who, though 
a weak and impolitick prince, was sincerely attached to the pursuite 
of literature and science, or what was considered such; and no 
doubt both Tycho Brahe and Grumenius obtained the favour of ther 
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imperial master more by their pretended astrological knowledge than 
by their attainments in really useful knowledge. Grumenius was 
at his studies; but it must not be forgotten that, among these, was 
a serious study as to the comparative merits of Hungarian and 
Spanish wines; flagons of each sort stood before him, from which 
he frequently replenished a tall and elegantly-shaped glass. His 
meditations, such as they were, received a sudden interruption by the 
entrance of a servant, who informed him that a stranger requested 
an interview with the learned physician to the imperial court. Mar- 
tin had no objection to replenish his purse by occasionally curing 
the ailments of persons of inferiour consequence to the imperial 
household, and he commanded the servant to usher the stranger to 
his apartment. 

During his absence he removed the evidence of his attachment to 
the pleasures of Bacchus, and seated himself in an attitude of strict 
abstraction from external things, and fixed atteniion to the manu- 
script of Tycho Brahe. 

The visiter was introduced, and was left alone with Grumenius, 
who beckoned him to be seated with an air of gracious dignity, which 
the physician considered to be exceedingly becoming in a favoured 
servant of the court in his communication with an unknown, but 
perhaps wealthy patient. But the supposed patient seemed to think 
otberwise, for he received the dignified salutations of his host by 
unceremoniously bursting into a fit of boisterous laughter. Martin, 
nettled at this contemptuous reception of his civility, requested, in 
rather abrupt terms, his visiter’s name and business, and likewise 
to know what might have caused such an extraordinary ebullition 
of mirth. 

“What! is my disguise so complete that the penetrating eyes of 
him who can scan the courses of the planets, and the stars, and the 
comets; the wise and the learned physician, astronomer, and astro- 
loger, Martin Grumenius, cannot discover his old pupil and friend, 
Matthias of Hapsburgh, brother to his patron, and if the stars pre- 
dict aright! oh, Martin, the future emperour! 

Martin was a man of sense; he laid aside his assumed air of 
dignity, and welcomed his illustrious visiter with respectful deference, 
but without cringing humility. He knew the prince’s danger, he 
jocked the door of the ante-chamber, saw there was no danger from 
eavesdroppers, placed food and wine before his guest, who appeared 


weary and travel-soiled, and waited with patience the communica- | 


tions of his illustrious visiter. 
In the meantime we will revert a little back in the history of the 


period. : 
Maximilian, the second emperouur of Germany, king of Bohemia 


and Hungary, and archduke of Austria, died in the year of grace 
1575, leaving three sons—Rudolph, who immediately succeeded him, 
Ernest and Matthias. Rudolph, from the time of his accession to 
the imperial dignity and to his hereditary dominions, discovered his 
total unfitness to govern; he possessed no decision of character— 
alternately obstinately tyrannical and weakly submissive, he con- 
trived to bring what was then the first European power into a state 
of almost ludicrous degradation. He was bigoted and intolerant, 
and yet his miserably-conducted persecutions generally ended in his 
being compelled to make the most extensive submissions to his pro- 
testant subjects. His conduct to his brothers was equally absurd 
and cruel—he forbade them to marry, and refused to allow them 
even the common means of subsistence. Such was Rudolph I.— 


Of Ernest, his second brother, historians are nearly silent, but some | 


particulars respecting this prince have lately been discovered in the 
archives of the Vatican, and from this source our present information 
)3drawn. Matthias, the third brother, alternately filled so promi- 
nent a place in the history of Europe, that his character and conduct 
have been largely and accurately described by the historians of the | 


period; it is not, therefore, necessary that we should do more than || 


allude to them here. He was resiless and ambitious, and of no mean | 
attainments; not very scrupulous, as the extraordinary events of his 
life prove; but. perhaps, his conduct may be extenuated by a consi- 
deration of the state of degradation to which his illustrious house 


and their dominions were reduced, and of the persona tyranny to |, 


which he was subjected. That he thought himself justified in the 
course he pursued, his celebrated proclamation at Czaslau, May 
tenth, 1608, (twelve years after the interview we now describe,) suf- 
ficiently proves. 

It was not till after his illustrious guest had done ample justice to 
the viands which his provident hospitality had set before him that! 
Grumenius ventured to open the conversation. The prince informed 
Martin that, hearing of the dangerous illness of his brother Ernest, | 
he determined at all risks to visit Prague, in order to consult with 
his friends as to the course he should pursue in case the death of 
Ernest should place him in the position of heir presumptive to the 
power of the house of Hapsburgh. Among these friends he assured 
the physician he considered himself as one of the most trustworthy, | 
and that he hoped to profit by the wisdom of his counsels. “I am) 
aware, my dear Martin,” said he, “that you can have no sincere 
attachment to the tyrant Rudolph; you may serve him professionally, 
considering him as a wealthy and powerful client and patient, who 
requires your services, and who can requite them, if he had generosity 
enough, liberally; and this may serve your present purpose; butas 
a friend, a man of sense like you cannot consider him. IT trust that. 
I may now depend upon you for assistance, and, if I have ever power 
(and I know you think yourself that [shall ultimately succeed to| 
the empire, as well as to the hereditary dominions of our house,) the | 
services of Martin Grumenius shall not be forgotten nor unre- | 
warded. And first tell me, what is the real state of health of poor 
Ernest?” 

Martin answered, that Prince Ernest's health was in that state 
that recovery was impossible; that :mmediate dissolution was not! 
likely, but that he could hardly linger another year. He assured the | 
prince of his steady attachment to his interests, and that he might’ 
rely both on his fidelity and on his wish to give him the best advice; | 
but he was rather guarded in his manner, and the prince saw that 
there was some secret feeling in the mind of Grumenius which he | 
was reluctant to avow. | 

Matthias continued :—“ By the death of Ernest I become heir pre- 
sumptive to the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, and I am deter- 
mined, if possible, to wrest the latter from the grasp of Rudolph. | 


The Magnates are as much opposed 10 his tyranny as I am, and 1 
don’t see any obstacle to the attainment of my object. I have no 
remorse on the account of relationship; his conduct to me has been 
so unbrotherly that I should be justified by all the world—and the 
country itself would certainly be benefited by my instant, instead 
of deferred, succession. There is a cloud on thy brow, Martin, 
which assures me that thou seest some difficulty. 1 conjure thee 
not to keep me in suspense. What is thy objection?” 

The embarrassment of Grumenius became more apparent ; his 
answers to Matthias were vague and unmeaning—very different from 
the usual force aud precision he was wont to exhibit in his dis- 
course. But the physician was sincerely attached to the prince who 

| so manfully battled against the tyranny and cruelty of the emperour ; 
he could not long resist his importunities; he confessed that there 
was an obstacle which he feared would be fatel to the prince’s 
hopes—in short that Ernest, was lawfully, but secretly married toa 
noble lady, a Bohemian, and that she was enciente. The prince 
was overwhelmed with despair. Martin gave him such condolence 
as the case would admit, but it was long before he could recover 
comparative composure. At last he said, ** Martin, 1f this expected 
birth should prove a male, not only my hopes would be extinguished, 
but the welfare of the whole of the dependencies of our house would 
The confusion already prevailing throughout the 


be endangered. 
I see nothing but utter ruin to us all 


empire would be enhanced 
Martin, what is to be done? 
| It was long after midnight when Matthias of Hapsburg left the 
apartments of Grumenius, What took place during the remainder 
of their conference it is needless to relate. We shall give the result ; 
but, in order to prevent the continual breaking the thread of this 
memoir, we shall give a slight historical sketch of the events which 
succeeded, and which are mere matters of history. Ernest of Haps- 
burg died in the year 1595. The ambitious Matthias succeeded in 
wresting from the weak hands of Rudolph IL., successively, the king- 
doms of Hungary and Bavaria; and in the year 1612, the miserable 
| emperour was compelled to abdicate the imperial throne, and shortly 
| after died—to the last hankering after the authority he had so inglo- 
riously lost, and for which he was so totally unfit. Matthias then 
succeeded in obtaining the imperial crown, and died in 1619, when 
the dominions of the house of Hapsburg were inherited by Ferdi- 
nand II., his cousin. The dominions of the house of Hapsburg, 
then descended in a right line to Joseph J., who was succeeded by 
his brother, Charles VI. ‘The famous Pragmiatick Sanction con- 
firmed the succession to his daughter, the celebrated Maria Theresa, 
| beyond whom it is not necessary for our purpose to trace the gen- 
ealogy of the Styrian branch of this illustrious house. 

We must now carry our readers to Rome, in the present year 
During the preparations for the celebration of the ceremony of the 
coronation of the emperour of Austria as king of the Lombards, an 
Italian gentleman publickly stated in various salons at Rome that, 
if legitimate succession were alone to be regarded, he had a better 
right to the possession of the dominions of the house of Hapsburg 
than its present branch. He claimed to be descended in a right line 
from Ernest II., son of Maximilian II., mentioned in the commence- 

| ment of this memoir; and not only so, but that he was also con- 
|| nected with the Styrian branch of the house by an intermarriage of 
| one of his ancestors with a daughter of Ferdinand, the elder brother 
of Leopold I., but who never reigned, as he died during the lifetime 
of his father, Ferddpand [kjy and, as was supposed, without issue. 
In support of this extraordinary claim Signor F produced an 
||immense mass of documentary evidence, and ‘eferred to other of 
the same nature in the archives of the Vatican, as in the college of 
the Society of Jesus. From this evidence it would appear that 
'| Martin Grumenius, whom we have so often mentioned, assisted at 
the birth of a son to Ernest, the brother of Matthias, shortly after 
the interview described: that Martin succeeded in persuading the 
parents that the child was still-born ; that it was afterward com- 
mitted by him to the care of a Jesuit, who caused the boy to be 
| properly educated ; and that, at proper age, he entered the army in 
the service of Ferdinand III. That the youth was instructed to 
| keep his origin a secret—that he did so, the event has proved: it 
| seems that he acquired fame and wealth during his career in arms, 
| and ultimately settled in Italy. His descendants have taken great 
| care in preserving evidence of their illustrious origin—hoping, per- 
haps, that by some revolution of fortune the} .night succeed to their 
hereditary honours ; of this, however, we confess we do not see the 
probability. Independently of other considerations, the Pragmatick 
Sanction would be considered an effectual bar to the succession of 
| any other than the descendants of Maria Theresa. Signor F is 


” 


jin the prime of life, good-looking, but not otherwise distinguished 


| than by his illustrious descent. 

= 
THE MIGHT WITH THE RIGHT. 
May every year but draw more near 

} The time when strife shall cease, 
And truth and love all hearts shall move 

| To live in joy and peace. 

Now sorrow reigns, and earth complains, 

| For folly still her power maintains , 

But the day shall yet appear 

| When the might with the nght and the truth shall be ; 

And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 


Let good men ne'er of truth despair, 
Though humble efforts fail ; 
We'll give not o'er, until once more 
The righteous cause prevail 
In vain and long, enduring wrong, 
The weak may strive against the strong, 
But the day shall yet appear, 
When the might with the nght and the truth shall be ; 
Aud come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 


Though interest pleads that noble deeds 
The world will not regard, 
To noble minds, whom duty binds, 
No sacrifice is hard. 
The brave and true may seem but few, 
But hope keeps better things in view ; 
And the day shall yet appear 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be , 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Festivats at venice.—On one of the days of the recent festivals 
at Venice, the Emperour of Austria proceeded to lay the first stone 
of the breakwater at the port of Mslamoco. On this occasion the 
fishermen of Chioggia had prepared a fete, which afforded much gra- 
tification to the court. All the females of Chioggia in uniform, that 
is, in white dresses and red aprons, and handkerchiefs of the same 
colour or their heads, got into their barks, and advanced with their 
flotilla to the number of two thousand to meet the emperour's 
squadron, consisting of five steamers. Aftera sham fight, executed 
at the point of the island, by eight corvettes, the court returned to 
Venice, but under less favourable circumstances than on its arrival 
the sea being rather rough, a wind having sprung up. Every i A 
vidual on board, not excepting the emperour, was sea-sick The 
illuminations of the Piazza of St. Mark, the Piazetta, the Doge's 
Palace, and the church of St. Mark, on which forty thousand francs 
and the labour of three months had been expended, afforded ample 
compensation for the failure of some tireworks of the night before 
Those monuments were all covered with illuminated glasses. On 
the fourteenth instant, there was a grand breakfast in the counc)! 
chamber of the Ducal Palace on the occasion of the reception of 
the newly-appointed knights of the iron crown. All the members 
of the order arrived in flowing mantles and long toques. The mem- 
bers of the court took their seats in a gallery on the right of the table 
reserved for the emperour and the viceroy. As soon as their ma- 
jesties took their places, the patriarch of Venice, in grand costume, 
repeated the Benedicite. The breakfast might have been called 
architectural as well, as all the monuments of Venice figured in it 
Thus steaks of the lion of St. Mare were offered to the guests; the 
wall of the campanile ; the eyes of the crocodile of St. Theodore ; 
the balustrades of the Bridge of Sighs ; and other specimens of Ve- 
netian eovkery, ‘* which, in my opinion,” says a correspoudent of 
the presse, who gave us these details, “ were not worth a good 
beefsteak at the Cafe de Paris. The emperour and the viceroy ate 
nothing. At half-past twelve o'clock all the guests rose, the patri- 
arch repeated grace, and the cortege filed off.” 


‘Tne sonireron.—This is a powerful hearing apparatus for the 
deaf, of a very curious construction. It is intended to stand upon 
the table at which the deaf person is sitting, and receives the voices 
of persons in the room, carrying the sound to the ear in such a highly 
magnified state that the effects upon an experimenter who 1s not 
deaf, are not very agreeable. A sound too feeble or too distant to 
be heard by the finest ear, becomes immediately perceptible by pas- 
sing through the instrument ; indeed, if the experiment be essayed 
at the time when universal stillness seems to prevail, the ear is soon 
made sensible of the fallacy of that impression by being invaded 
with a host of sounds as surprising as unexpected. But, notwith. 
standing these effects may be overpowering to a healthy ear, they are 
desirable to the deaf, whose faculty of hearing is become too torpid 
to be aroused by the ordinary stimulus. Dr. Scott, who a year or 
two since introduced the acoustick apparatus called ear cornets, is 
the inventer of the Soniferon. 


Fiorence.—This delightful city appears almost by a general 
assent to have become the head rendezvous of the English nobility 
and gentry travelling this autumn in Italy. There was never known 
so many British families of rank and fortune at one time resident 
here, as at the present moment, of which the enclosed list will afford 
you some idea. Schneider's Hotel, the Hotel d’ York, Featherstone’s, 
I] Pellicano, Madame Hombert's on the Lung’arno, etc., are all full. 
yet private lodgings are not much dearer than ordinary. A single 
gentleman may obtain two very genteel rooms in a good part of the 
town for ten scudi, (vr about two pounds and five shillings,) a mont! 
The weather has been fine and genial, and extremely favourable for 
invalids. 

Decreasé OF THE BALTICK.—It has been observed that the waters 
of the Baltick are undergoing a gradual decrease, which seems to 
arise from some elevation of the surface of the bottom and coasts of 
the sea. Ancient marks are traced upon the rocks, which indicate 
the former level of the waters, and these are now considerably above 
the surface of the sea. The Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh has called to this subject the attention of Prince Menzekoff, 
Minister of Marine, and instructions have accordingly been given to 
Captain Lieutenant Reinecke, who is charged with a survey of the 
coast of Finland, to observe with accuracy the present elevation of 
the existing mark above the level of the sea, and to make new marks 
in rocks at known heights to serve for future observation. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Softly tread! Cythera keeps 
Vigil o'er her while she sleeps ; 
Voices from Elysium lull 
The slumber of the beautiful ' 
See! The dimpled pillow glows 
With her odorous breath of rose ; 
Like the orient May, doth break 
The love-light from her cheek ! 
Wake her not! enchanted dreams, 
A charm upon the sleeper shed ! 
Stir not the garland of sweet dreams, 
Which sleep hath bound upon her head! 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN EGYPT.—Mohammed Ali, the enterprising 
Pacha of Egypt, seems determined to prosecute his plans for the 
amelioration of society in his dominions. It appears by the late 
London papers, that in March last, he applied to Miss Halliday, an 
English lady, residing at Cairo, as a missionary teacher, to take 
under her charge a hundred females, connected with the roval 
family, consisting chiefly of the daughters, nieces, and other near 
relatives of the Pasha. She writes, that her school contains one 
hundred and fourteen pupils, and that it was steadily increasing 


A PRESENT FOR THE QUEEN.—The pagoda intended as a present 
for her Majesty Queen Victora, from the Empereur of the Celestial 
Empire, is now on its way from China. The present has been en- 
trusted to two mandarins of high rank, who on their arrival in Eng- 
land will be presented to her majesty, by Captain Pidding, of How- 
qua mixture notoriety 

Tue “pur sae . 

HE “purr ostruary.”—A writer in a Boston paper, uses an 


| obituary notice as a peg to hang a puff on, not of the deccased, but 


of the tavern where he died 
ILu-manners.—Pride, ill-nature and want of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill-manners; without some one of these defects, 


' po man will behave himself ill for want of experience. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


«“ Hannah, a Sacred Drama.”"—This work, from the press of 
James Monroe and Co, of Boston, is issued in a style of character- 
istick elegance; and we are glad to find that the contents are not 
unworthy of their handsome exteriour. The euthor has here thrown 
into a dramatick form the scriptural story of ** Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel the prophet and judge of Israel ;"" and has successfully 
exemplified the truth of the remark, that the early books of the Old 
Testament not only contain much matter of historical value, but 
they act upon the reader with a peculiar dramatick effect. The 
poemn before us is derived from the first and second chapters of the 
frst book of Samuel; and the five acts of the drama succeed one 
another in the order of the scriptural narrative. The author has 
exhibited much ingenuity in the management of his subject. His 
style is pure and lofty, and his versification, with one or two lapses, 
is chastened and correct. One of the exceptions we allude to may 
be found in the last line of the eleventh page. But the beauties of 
this fine poem so outnumber the defects, that we have no eye for 


the latter. Here is a beautiful idea 


** Behold, my heart has strangely hush‘d its throbs ; 
My senses al! are calm, as the deep lake, 
When the low summer wind has ceased to stir, 
And the dry leaf floats on its top unwet.” 


The following extract cannot fail to justify our commendation 
with the reader : 

Elkanah.—Why thus despond? 
Ts there no joy of friendship unfulfilled? 
No humble duty left? no tranquil hope? 
Am not I better to thee than ten sons’ 
Shall one distress rob time of all its bloom, 
And leave thee desolate ! 

Hannah —Not desolate. 
Yet strip from Libanus its ancient trees, 
And its tall peaks, shorn of their majesty, 
Would shine across the plain, naked and sere, 
E’en if the lowly vine should clasp its sides, 
And the small wild-flower blossom round its crags. 
So every human life has its chief grace, 
Without which it js solitary life, 
Whatever else remain. "Tis thus with me. 
I am alone in nature. The light bird 
Nurses her progeny, safe, and hears their cry, 
Full of maternal thankfulness, when first, 
Within the foliage of the branching woods, 
They try their notes ;—and the red lioness, 
That takes delight in blood, suckles her whelps, 
And fond!es them, as with a mother’s pride ;— 
Philistia’s infants play about her knees ;— 
And Moloch counts his victims from the breast ;— 
While I am still denied the common boon, 
None trusts, in innocence, mv yearning love, 
None calls me “ Mother,” smiling in my arms 
My husband, on Mount Ephraim, thou hast seen, 
When the great eagle, who has built her nest 
Beneath the highest cliff, has been away 
Eastward to Jordan, and returns fatigued, 
And falters in her flight so long sustained, 
How she has dropped her food, at the loud shout 
Of idle shepherds, for the fresh hawk’s prev, 
And then has perched upon the blasted fir, 
Over against her eyry, where she sits, 
And hears her hungry young, disconsolate, 
But cannot help them. So I feel bereft, 
And well-nigh hopeless. 

Elkanah —Y et the same eagle 
Tarries not long upon her resting place, 
But quick revived, leaps off, and spreads her wings, 
And pierces upward, through the buoyant air, 
With narrowing circles, still she poises high, 
As if to meditate some new resolve ; 
And then, strong-nerved, she seeks again the place 
Where Jordan mingles with Asphaltites, 
And traverses the stretching space again, 
And wanders there above the winding stream, 
Until she bears another booty home ; 
And, after all, perchance, at the ninth hour, 
Her young may scream unfed. But she toils on ; 
For now she speeds her westward course afar, 
By fertile Ayalon, and its dark brook, 
That empties in the briny main of waves ; 
Beyond the outer coast she onward flies, 
So that the setting sun may light her search 
Upon the face of the Great Central Sea 
And when the twilight’s past, and the white moon 
Sheds her pale rays upon the loftiest hill, 
We've heard the wakeful eaglets of the rock 
Rejoicing roughly for their late repast 
Lean thon on God, who feeds the savage brood ; 
He may reward thee, Hannah, for thy faith ;— 
Thou art of Abraham 





“ Anniversary Poem, delivered before the Boston Benevolent La- 
brary Association, by James T. Fields —The author has succeeded 
admirably in his difficult task, and has here given evidence of 
powers, which, if assiduously cultivated, would no doubt attain for 
tim an enviable rank among contemporary bards. Mr. Fields 1s 
already known to the readers of the Mirror, as the author of some 
beautiful lyricks. 

* Gowernour Everett's Address before the Boston Mercantile Asso- 
eation."’—Like all the productions of the distinguished author, this 
tddress is remarkable for its appropriateness to the occasion, as well 
8s for its graces of style, and soundness and originality of thought. 
It is also illumined by occasional bursts of eloquence, which it wili | 
be difficult to parallel in point of beauty and power. 

Mr. Leggett, one of the most able writers of this country, has an- 


sounced his intention of resuming the publication of the Plaindealer I 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent informs us that the article in @ late number, entitled “* The 
Philosopher's Scales,” has been published in another work. We are sorry for 
ut. Ites good enough to have appeared originally wm the Mirror.—“P.P. ¢ 
need be under no concern. Hes secret shall be safe with us 
our wnconsiderate remarks subjected him to any annoyance —We have recewed 
from a lady correspondent, an article reflecting with some severtiy upon the 
indiscriminate tntroductron of foreigners into our fashionable society. Owr 
correspondent says :—* An tmpertal and a moustache—e factitty of humming 
the atrs of the last ltelian Opera—the manners of a walet-de-chambre, and the 
accomplishments of @ danctng-master, seem to be all sufficrent to entitle a for- 
eign adventurer to figure tn our “ best society.” 
whiskered Lotharios passes for genteel nonchalance—their ignorance of our 
Aistory and national character passes for high breeding and Europeanciegance 


We ere sorry v/ 


The presumption of these 


We wish”—but our correspondent here begins to grow scandalous. “ Can 
auch things be!"—We must decline the favours of “C.C.,” “ Waverley,” 
“R.O. H.,” “ Veritas,” and “ D. D. D. ,” together with the “ Pasha’s Wed 
ding,” “ A Husking Party,” “ Sleighing,” “ Long,” “Marion,” “ The 
Avenger,” “ Foibles of Fashion,” and * My first and last party.” The com 
munications from our esteemed friends, John Neal and Professor Longfellow 
were received too late for this number, but will eppear soon. 
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Prospects of New-York.—The prospects of a thriving season in 
every department of business and enterprise, were, we rejoice to 
learn, never more auspicious than at the present. Our warehouses 
are fuller than they have been for years, and the demand for goods 
keeps pace with the supply. Money is once more abundant, and 
every scheme of well-directed industry and adventure may easily 
command the “ sinews of war’ and the means of accomplishment 
Cheerful faces are ** plenty as blackberries” in Wall-street, and our 
merchants look confidently forward to a busy and bustling season 
Our debt to Europe is paid off, and this fact alone affords a most 
remarkable proof of the elasticity of our commercial character and 
Every branch of human 
occupation naturally feels the reviving influence, which beginning 


the wonderful resources of the country 


with our commerce, extends itself through all the various channels 
of enterprise. Literature and the fine arts must undoubtedly share 
in the genial return of prosperity, and the many new literary projects 
on foot, are an evidence of the encouraging anticipations of the fu- 
ture. One word for ourselves. The Mirror has not only “ held its 
own” during the late times of peril and depression, but for the last 
few weeks its subscription list has increased to an extent unpre- 
cedented in its past history. We have only to say to our compe- 


titors in the race, ‘Go ahead—there is room enough for all.” 


Bachelors’ ball.—St. Valentine's day will as usual be celebrated 
by a grand ball at Niblo’s saloon, to be given by the old bachelors’ 
They are making prepardtions for a more 
All married and 


club—the recreants! 
elegant and sumptuous entertainment than ever. 
marrying men indulge a natural spite toward the incorrigible musty 
old single gentlemen, who founded this most reprehensible associa- 
tion, whose members snap their fingers at matrimonial blessings, and 
make their fault their pastime. ‘The recent official bulletins of this 
veteran corps show, we regret to learn, a lamentable merease of their 
numbers, and some plan should be speedily devised to reduce their 
ranks, otherwise they may be augmented to such an appalling ex- 
tent, as to threaten the well-being and safty of the republick. This 
we leave to the ladies, whom we advise to be present on the occa- 
sion, arrayed in all their panoply of charms; and if the younger 
members of the fraternity can brave unscathed the battery of the 


roseate smiles and sparkling eyes of our fair townswomen, their 


hearts must be “ proof and bulwark against sense.”’ But such a 


result cannot be anticipated. The ladies cannot fail to come off the 
conquerors, and bear away the laurels, which of right belong to 
them. That this has always been the case heretofore, witness the 
deplorable thinning of the ranks of the bachelors—the villains! af- 
ter the skirmishings and engagements of every St. Valentine's day 
Niblo is exerting himself to give all the eclat practicable to the 
fete, and is relied upon by the gentlemen as an efficient auxiliary, 
though we half suspect he is no better than a spy in the enemy's 
camp, and that all his arrangements—his splendid chandeliers, his 
costly viands, his magnificent decorations, and his melting musick, 
are only so many “ appliances and means to boot,” in behalf of the 
ladies and of the good cause. He can have little sympathy in com 
mon with the Beau Shatterleys of the Bachelors’ Club, for Niblo is 
a married man, and experience has taught him the priceless value of 
a good wife. But we are growing personal, and lay aside the pen, 
with the hope that those who * jest at scars” may live to “ feel a 
wound’’—and what occasion more appropriate for the infliction than 


the eve of St. Valentine’ 


Romance in the nineteenth century.—A recent letter from Thes 
salonica gives the details of quite a romantick adventure, which 


Mus- 


tapha Pacha, one of the ablest publick officers of Turkey, has recently 


affords rich material either to the playwright or the novelist 


delivered Macedonia from a formidable band of brigands, who have 
infested the country for upwards of four years. The means he 
adopted are creditable to his talents for stratagem, and his know- 
ledge of human nature. They are too singular not to be mentioned 
Having learned that a young Albanian girl, bearing the name of 
Theodosia Maria Samik, residing at Mielnik, a town on the frontiers 
of Greece, had secret communications with the robbers, Mustapha 
had her watched and questioned, but he failed in obtaming any dis- 
closures. He then engaged one of his lieutenants, named Ismael, 
a young man of remarkable personal beauty, to go and endeavour to 
gain her affections. This officer succeeded to such a degree that 


she became warmly attached to him, and informed him that her real 
name was Evdoxia Theresa Gherundaxi, and that she was the niece 
of the chief of the brigands, Michael Gregorio Gherundazi, whose 
She 
painted in glowing terms the charms of their errant and adven- 
He pretended to yield 
to her supplications, and then learned further from her, that her uncle 


troop amounted to between fourteen and fifteen hundred men 


turous life, and urged Ismael to join them 
would hold a general muster of his band on October twenty-eighth, 
in the forest of Pheloidos. All this Ismael communicated to Mus 
tapha, but, in order to avert suspicion, went with his fair one to the 
rendezvous. The wily Mustapha collected his troops, surrounded 
the assembled freebooters, and, as they refused to surrender, at- 
The greatest number of the brigande 
fell on the spot, preferring death on the field to a capture and an 


tacked them with all his forces 


inominious execution. A few escaped for the moment, but they 
were afterwards taken, and are awsiting their sentence in the citadel 
of Thessalonica Amor g the dead were found the chief, Gherun- 
daxi, whose head was cloven by a stroke from a sabre, and the 
young lieutenant, Ismael, whose breast had been penetrated by a 
musket ball. Mustapha cut off the heads of all the killed, and then 
paraded them in triumph through the town. The wretched Eu 
doxia, on discovering the treachery and subsequent death of her 
lover, fell into a state of complete abandonment, and lost her reason 
Mustapha ordered her to be taken to his own palace, and ailorded 


her every attention which could ameliorate the condition of her lot 


The late Charles Gilfert—The quondam manager of the Bowery 
theatre was a peculiar fellow, and one of the most fascinating men 
At Albany he met with a Mr. Lemair, a Frenchman, 
Lemair 


of his day 
of whom he borrowed money until he nearly ruined him 


| was one day in a towering rage at the cause of his misfortunes, and 


used to tell the following characteristick story of his friend:— 
** Monsieur Charles Gilfert, he come to Albany. He have ruin me in 
my business—mes affa res. He borrow de Cargent from me to large 
amount. He go to New-York, and promise to send him, right away, 
ver quick. But, royer-vous, when 1 write to him, he return me von 
response inconvenante, von impudent answer, and say, I may go to 
the devil for look for him. I leave Albany instantly, determined to 
have the grand personal satisfaction for the affront he put upon me 
I walk straight avay from de hateau a rapeur, de steamboat. I go 
to my boarding-house. I procure von large stick, and rush out of 
de pension to meet him. By-and-by, brentit, | see him von large 
vay off, very remotely. I immediately button up my coat vith 
strong determination, and hold my stick fierce in my hand, to break 


his neck several times. Ven he come near, my indignation rise 


le, and look over his 


smile de more, and make un grand effort, a great tral, to pacify my 


He put out his hand. I reject him. He sm 


spectacles at me. I say, you von scoundrel, coguin imfame 


grande indignation, and befare he leave me, he borrow twenty dol- 


lars from me once more, by gar! A ver pleasant man vas Mon- 


sieur Charles Gilfert ; ver nice man to borrow l'argent, ma fo.” 


Female jockey ship —Victoria is said to be one of the most ac 


complished * lady equestrians” of the day. A letter from Odessa 


says that her example has excited a passion for horsemansh p in the 


ladies of Lesser Russia to an extraordinary degree. The writer 


aflirms that there is not a lady in the whole province, with any pre- 


tensions to lashion, who, in unttation of her majesty, hes not at least 


one saddle horse, and that some keep as many aa six. He adds, 


* At the Cherson races of the seventh, al! the horses that ran not 


rudden by their owners, dressed 
it Reine 


mity, 


only belonge d to ladies, but were 


in fancy habits, and wearing caps @ Victor. The num 


ber of horses entered was no less than ¢ most of them native 


rt 
attended by numerous 
The 


hundred 


t to the course 


decked with 


breeds, which were brough 


grooms in liveries, gaily cold and silver lace 


first grand prize, a silver cup, vaiued at one thousand five 


roubles, (about six thousand fanes,) was won by Fadora, a bright 
bay mare, belonging to the beautiful Countess Naritschin, and nd- 
den by herself; and the second prize, a pair of silver candlesticks, 


worth five hundred roubles, (about two thousand francs,) by Boujan, 


an entire black horse, ndden by Madame Natchayeu, a native ot 


Castellaccio, in Naples 


| What would the gentlemen of the Umon 


course say to this female jockeyslip! Shade of Hannah More! 


What are we coming to 


The season.— Thus far the winter in New-York has been an on 
Advantage is taken of fall of 


get up” sleigh-rides over the island ; and in the evening, balls, 


usually gay one every little snow 


to * 
musical parties, theatres, soirees and conversaziones have afforded 
insearch of relaxation or entertain 


attractions innameralle to those 


ment. On tine days, which have been neither few nor fer between 


season, the side-walks of Broadway have presented a rare 


Never did 


eves of strangers, and 


during the 


display of the beauty, fashion, and elegance of the erty 


New-York appear to more advantage m the 


never were the rantick outlines of our metropolis “filling up” at 


a rate so prodigious, or advancing in the career of wealth and civili- 


zauion with strides so rapid 


Strangers —The hotels already begin to be filled with strangers 


from all quarters of the country, and im a few weeks their numbers 


will doubtless be much creased There is a prospect, too, early 


in the summer, of an unusual influx of visiters from the other side 


of the Atlantick, who will take advantage of the facility of inter- 


course presented im the establishment of a steam communication 
with Liverpool and Bristol 
Not bad. —The Cincinnati Sun thinks that the year 1839 will 


cut a greater Agure in the world than any of its predecessors 


Straw.—Recent experiments have proved, that straw, saturated 


_ with a solution of chalk or potash, becomes incombustib/e 
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THE SWISS HUNTER. 


A BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM—MUSICK ARRANGED BY I. MOSCHELES. 


ANDANTINO QUASI ALLEGRETTO. 
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Al ascending. 
Tle with wakeful horn, 
Sport with labour blending, 


ails the upward morn, 
While the glad, &c. 


Sweetly to reward him, 
Then, at day’s soft w 
Oh, what strains accord 
Welcome home ain! 

While the sad, ° 








NEW MUSICK. 


THE NORTHERN REFRAIN—NO. Il. OF THE NATIONAL MELODIES. 

On Mrs. Horn’s arrival in this country, she, like most foreigners, 
was delighted with the originality and touching simplicity of the 
murning carol of the New-York sweeps. This she committed to 
memory, when it occurred to her that a new melody might be so 
arranged as to terminate each verse with that curious musical gem 


To her husband she committed the task, and the result is a pro- | 


duction of exquisite delicacy and sweetness. A friend furnished 
the words, which were written in strict accordance with the lady's 
wishes ; and the composer and writer have done their utmost to 
imbody her thought. This little bijou is sung by Mrs. Horn in a man- 
ner peculiarly her own. On one occasion it elicited a triple encore, 
and produced a sensation seldom witnessed in a concert-room. The 


song has since become fashionable, and the carol that we had been | 


accustomed to disregard when sung from the chimney-tops by the 
poor sweeps, is now warbled to admiring listeners, by fair and_gen- 
tle ladies in the drawing-room! None but a manof genius like 
Horn could have wrought this change, or have so.managed his sub- 
ject as not to have rendered it nonsensical, considering that there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Horn is gene- 
rally successful in whatever he undertakes ; and im the present in- 
siance he has produced a musical novelty that cannot fail to be uni- 


versally popular, at least among the good inhabitants of Gotham, | 


whose fancy he has certainly hit. The ** Northern Refrain” forms 
the second number of a series of ‘* National Melodies,”’ now in the 
conrse of publication, and is appropriately dedicated to the St. 


Nicholas Society, who should vote the composer agold medal forthe || 


compliment he has paid the members of that worthy association of 
Knickerbockers. We would insert the words in the Mirror, but think 
they should never be separated from the musick for which they were 
expressly written, and without which their effect would be in a great 
measure lost upon the reader. The song is published by Davis and 
Horn, No. 411 Broadway ; and may also be had at any of the other 
musick-stores. 


THE FINE ARTS 





SsULLY'’s “victorta.” 

A friend writes us that he is happy to state that Sully's diffi- 
culty with the St. George's Society, of Philadelphia, in relation 
to his portrait of the queen, has been ‘‘amicably” settled. 
painted a duplicate picture of her majesty, which he is to send to 
New-York for exhibition, the proceeds to go to the artist. 


original is to remain in Philadelphia, and to be exhibited there for ' 


He has | 


The} 


| the benefit of the St. George's Socrety! This is shabby business on the 
| part ef the society, whose /oyalty in the affair does not appear to be 
| of the most disinterested character, if we may judge from the spirit 
| of speculation manifested in their dealings with Sully. Their admi- 
ration of her majesty and of the fine arts, appears to be made sub- 
ordinate altogether to the mercenary object of “turning a penny” 
to their advantage. We are surprised that Sully could have con- 
sented to an arrangement, by which he was deprived of the profits 
of his exhibition, and still more are we surprised that a respectable 
| society of Englishmen should have haggled upon the question 

whether an artist and a man of genius, should be entitled to the 

trivial benefit to be derived from the production of his pencil. The 
| compliment of giving him, one of the greatest of living artists, a 
| commission to paint the queen, has been robbed of all its grace by 
the sordid conduct of the society, while it must be anything but 
flattering to Victoria, to learn that it was not an impulse of loyalty, 
| which induced her liege subjects, in Philadelphia, to beg her gra- 
| cious permission to sit to Sully, but a motive of speculation, a huck- 


| 


| stering desire of gain. 


THE DRAMA. 


The present season at the Park theatre, we regret to learn, will 
be a losing one. This is principally owing to causes over which 
Mr. Simpson had no control, among which the failure of Vestris 
is the most conspicuous. Everything, however, promises well for 
' the coming season. Rumour speaks of the engagement of much 
| talent and novelty from the other side of the water, among whom 
we have heard Miss Romer and Charles Kean named. Before their 
arrival our old favourites, Miss Tree, Miss Clifton, Caradori Allen, 
and Augusta, will return to us; and they will doubtless meet with 


a cordial welcome from the publick. 


His audience really wish to see him 
It has been said that 


gave last week to Wallack. 
{once more in front of his own foot-lights. 
Wallack the actor, has not recently been so successful as Wallack 
the manager. This may be in part true. The last time he played at 
the National, his audiences were thin. 
He appeared in nothing new. Everybody had seen him, time and 
again, in Macbeth, Rolla, Dick Dashall, and the rest of his parts 
If he had taken the same pains for himself that he has for others in 
producing novelties, he would have found his attractions as a star 


But the cause was obvious 


as great as formerly 
than he ever was, but he must give us something that we have not 
seen over and over again. We understand that the part of Claude 
Melnott, in the Lady of Lyons, was written by Bulwer expressly for 
Why has he not played it? It would of itself, cast as he can 


him. 


We have several communications concurring in the advice we 


The truth is, Wallack is a better actor now | 


cast it, and got up as he can get it up, fill his theatre. We have an 
original historical play before us, and a capital affair it is, full of fine 
writing and stirring incident. And we undertake to say, that if 
Wallack would study the principal part, and produce the piece, it 
would be a hit, and he would find himself repaid for his trouble. 
There is no deficiency of new pieces, but they must be studied 
We know that Wallack studies to please, but if he will only please 
to study, we promise him a brilliant career, for his talents, as an 
actor, are of a peculiar description, and of the very highest order 
We do not intend this asa pufi, but rather as rap over the knuckles, 
as we feel vexed that one, who is doing so much for the publick, 
does so little for himself. If he does not produce the Lady of Lyons 
soon, we shal! think him blind to his own interests. 

There is every prospect now, that the Bowery theatre will be re- 
Hamblin’s subscription papers are nearly filled, and an effort 
Flynn is also pro- 


built 
will be made to open the establishment in May 
ceeding with spirit in the construction of the new Chatham theatre 
He left a plan of it a few days since with us, and if it is finished in 
the manner contemplated, it will be a neat and handsome edifice. 
Niblo’s Opera-house is ** progressing,” as all who pass up Broadway 
can testify, from the “ clink of hammers closing rivets up," which 
This will undoubtedly be one of 
the great attractions of the summer season. 


gives busy note of preparation 














Ht ON DITS. 


A clever wag of this city has a farce in preparation, called ** The 
Defaulters.” It is said that the ponderous Pierson will sustain the 
character of the Collector, and Povey that of the District Attorney 

What has become of Major Noah's new play? When is it to be 


We have read it, and feel sure of its success. Whois 


produced ? 
to have it, Celeste or Augusta ? 

By late London papers before us, we perceive that Rice has 
found out a new way to please John Bull. The popularity of * Jim 
Crow” seems to be eclipsed by the * new fancy song” of * Sich 
gittin up stairs ’ 

The works of Mrs. Osgood, an American poetess, residing !2 
London, have been published, and met with a large sale in that 
metropolis. The criticks speak highly of the productions of this lady 

Captain Marrryat's new work, embracing his travels in this 
|| country, may shortly be expected from the press of Messrs. Lea aud 
Blanchard. 





} 
|| Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per anour, payable, in all cases, in ad 
H vance. Allletters must be post-paid. and cirected to the editor. 


CG. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Gold-sireets 
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